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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WHENEVER AND WHEREVER responsible unionism at its best 
is discussed, the name of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union—or as it is better and more colloquially 
known, the ILGWU—comes up. Sixty years ago, in 1900, 
a small band of 11 garment workers, most of them immi- 
grants, got together to improve their lot and the lot of 
those like them; thus, the union was born and, shortly 
thereafter, chartered by the American Federation of Labor. 
Created out of sweatshops, tenements, child labor and all the 
poverty of 1900, the ILGWU, under the leadership of David 
Dubinsky. gradually built the basic instruments of collective 
bargaining and industrial responsibility. In so doing it won 
significant gains in wages, hours and working conditions 
for its members; but even more, it won the general respect 
of workers and industry alike. 

An honest union and one which removed its Communists 
internally while opposing Communists externally, the 
ILGWU has been an exemplar of constructive democratic 
trade unionism, contributing not only to its membership, but 
to its industry. its community and its country. 

Nor is the ILGWU.a historic monument. It remains, in 
the front lines of the good fight well fought. At its 1959 
convention, a number of the resolutions passed indicate what 
the union stands for in the present. 

e@ Extension of the coverage of the Federal minimum 
wage law and an hourly increase of rates from $1.00 to $1.25. 

e Passage of the Forand Bill and further additions to and 
changes in the Social Security program. 

e A shorter work week as the reward of increased worker 
productivity and as a weapon against unemployment. 








@ Congressional legislation to expand Federal and state 
aid to public health programs. 

e Resisting “right-to-work” laws which “violate the basic 
democratic concept of majority rule” and whose real 
“abjective is to weaken and destroy the trade union move. 
ment.” 

e@ Guaranteed full employment through increasing prod. 
uctivity and gross national product. 

@ Federal minimum standards for unemployment in. 
surance and improved coverage and compensation. 

e Full civil rights in America—because they are necessary 
for national survival and must become “not pious preach- 
ment. but our daily practice.” 

e@ Federal laws to replace “the racist national origins 
quota system” with one which is equitable. 

e Urban area renewal by replacing slums with low-cost 
rental or cooperative housing. 

e@ Financial aid to state educational systems from the 
Federal Government. 

The union’s foreign-policy platform was also clearly enun- 
ciated. The ILGWU is against Soviet imperialism and 
colonialism. It calls for the U.S. to defend more strongly 
both freedom and independence for colonial peoples. More- 
over, it is solidly against Soviet aggression and against “any 
concessions without adequate [Soviet] counter-concessions.” 
Our country must be ready and able to deter and, if ne- 
cessary, to defeat, Communist military aggression. 

A fuller treatment of the role of the ILGWU in America 
will shortly appear in THe New Leaver in an article by 
A. H. Raskin, labor reporter of the New York Times. 
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Cuba and the 


evolution of Our Time 


Under the banner of nationalism, Castro's regime is heading for ‘socialism in one island’ 


T Is A LONG way from the rioting 
es of Japan and Turkey to 
the ruling ex-students of Cuba, but 
the distance is not so great political- 
ly and socially. Both the rioters and 
the rulers belong to a revolutionary 
type that is little understood in the 
United States, where the equivalent 
in social background is anything but 
revolutionary. On a recent visit to 
Cuba, I went to some trouble to find 
out what the social background of the 
leaders of the Castro regime was. 
It was not an easy task because they 
prefer to be known as majors and 
captains of the former rebel army. 
Finally I prevailed on one of the 
young ministers to make a list of the 
professions and ages of every member 
of the Government. The result was 
not far from what I had expected. 

Every member of Castro’s Govern- 
ment attended a university, came 
from middle- or upper-class homes 
and became or intended to become 
a professional or intellectual. Of the 
18 members of the Cuban Govern- 
ment in April 1960, there were eight 
lawyers, one professor, one architect, 
one engineer, one naval captain, one 
doctor, three ex-university students 
and two unspecified. Castro’s father 
was a well-to-do farmer who sent his 
son to Jesuit schools and the Univer- 
sity of Havana for a career in law. 
Castro’s most influential lieutenant, 
Emesto Guevara, is a doctor whose 
father was an Argentine architect and 
builder, Castro will be 34 in August, 
almost exactly the average age of the 
entire group. 

The Cuban revolution was not a 
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As journalist, historian and editor, 
Theodore Draper has for the past 
25 years been an acute analyst of 
the international scene. His recent 
trip to Cuba provided the bases for 
this, his first, article for THe New 
Leaver, on the pattern of Castro’s 
revolution, which he believes is by 
members of the middle class dedi- 
cated to the destruction of their 
class in the name of nationalism.. 





rebellion of the workers and _ peas- 
ants; it was a rebellion by the sons 
and daughters of the middle class in 
the name of the workers and _ peas- 
ants. In its present stage, the peasants 
are benefitting from it the most, the 
workers very little or not at all, and 
the middle class as a whole has been 
marked for destruction. 

I have tried elsewhere to define 
the nature of Castro’s revolution and 
its place in the Communist family 
of revolutions, In brief, despite im- 
portant differences in background be- 
tween Castro’s circle and the of- 
ficial Cuban Communists, the former 
seem to be heading toward a Cuban 
variety of “socialism in one island” 
which the latter can unconditionally 
support as the best available means 
for fulfilling their own long-range 
objectives. Yet the two groups have 
fallen out in the past and it can- 
not be ruled out that they may fall 
out again in the future. 

In poor, backward countries like 
Cuba, revolutions still issue out of 
the middle class but not in behalf of 
the middle class. The sons and 
daughters of the bourgeoisie dedicate 
themselves to the destruction of their 


By Theodore ‘Draper 


own class in the name of nationalism 
and socialism. In this respect, Cuba 
was particularly vulnerable because 
its middle class was relatively too big 
as well as too weak. The island’s five 
universities enrolled about 25,000 
students, with the University of 
Havana alone accounting for about 
two-thirds of the total, all turning 
out too many lawyers and too few 
engineers. Only a growing, dynamic 
economy could have assimilated so 
many would-be intellectuals and pro- 
fessionals. Middle-class fathers pro- 
vided their with educations 
which their society was too con- 
stricted and stagnant to utilize. 
The social conditions which led 
to Castro’s victory were painfully 
familiar to every student of Cuban 
life. Ten years ago, the still un- 
rivalled Report on Cuba of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development devastatingly ex- 
posed what was wrong with Cuba— 
dependence on a single crop, sugar; 
chronic unemployment of the mass 
of sugar workers for about three- 
fourths of every year; the appalling- 
ly high rate of illiteracy; the habit of 
rich Cubans of investing their capital 
abroad, hoarding it or sinking it 
into non-productive real estate; the 
“unstable and static nature” of the 
whole economy, It was no accident 
that Castro’s rebellion owed its suc- 
cess to its original base in Oriente 
Province at the eastern end of the 
island. This largest and most popu- 
lous of Cuba’s provinces ranked first 
in the production of sugar, lowest in 
the proportion of white population,. 


sons 





highest in the illiteracy rate, lowest 
in school attendance and highest in 
the percentage of rural population. 
Yet the peasant-like guajiros of 
Oriente Province could not make 
their own revolution; they provided 
the friendly environment and some 
of the recruits necessary for the vic- 
tory of the predominantly middle- 
class boys from the cities. 

Thus, the Cuban revolution is 
partly a struggle of classes and partly 
a struggle of generations in a form 
which makes the younger generation 
of the bourgeoisie the revolutionary 
cadre of the more or less passive 
workers and peasants. This is not a 
wholly new situation: Lenin also 
came out of a middle-class landown- 
ing family and, like Castro, first 
adopted the law as his profession. 
But the Cuban case is even more ex- 
treme than the Russian. Whereas the 
Bolshevik intellectuals and _profes- 
sionals linked 
politically and psychologically to the 
Russian working class, the revolu- 


were most closely 


tionary intellectuals and professionals 
behind Castro identify themselves 
emotionally with the guajiros and 
Cuban taken an 
agrarian far more than an industrial 


collectivism has 


form. 

It does not help understanding 
much to dismiss these students and 
ex-students as “Communist-inspired.” 
Why is Communist propaganda so 
much effective in one place 
rather than another? Why should 
the younger generation of the mid- 
dle class be so susceptible to Com- 
munist propaganda? 

This 
Marxist schema; it more nearly cor- 
responds to the ideas of the Polish 
anarchist, Waclaw Machajski, made 
familiar to us by the writings of 
Max Nomad, that a new middle class 
of “intellectual workers” would in- 
stall exploit- 
ing the ideals of socialism: but 
Machajski hardly worked out the 
mechanics of his central thought and 
could not foresee that it would be 
more applicable to backward than to 
highly developed capitalist countries. 


more 


situation conforms to no 


itself in power by 


Classical Marxism conceived of 
socialism as the culmination of 
capitalist development without which 
the prerequisites of socialism—an ad- 
vanced industrial economy and a 
preponderant, impoverished prole- 
tariat—could not be fulfilled. But 
Marx expected capitalism to develop 
too successfully in some places and 
not successfully enough in others. 
Where capitalism has not been suc- 
cessful, the prerequisites of socialism 
could not be fulfilled, and where 
capitalism has been successful, the 
prerequisites of socialism also could 
not be fulfilled—but for different 


reasons. In the former case, the mid- 





CASTRO: MIDDLE-CLASS 'GUAJIRO' 


dle class was not strong enough, and 
in the latter case, the middle class 
was too strong. Where capitalism has 
been stunted and the middle class 
is stagnant, a different development 
from the one that Marx envisioned 
takes place, urged on by a segment 
of the middle class but anti-middle 
in the name 


class in nature, and 


of socialism but ultimately anti- 
socialist in character. 


The enraged, 


fluous children of the bourgeoisie 


uprooted, super- 
in underdeveloped countries gravitate 
irresistibly towards the ideology of 
socialism, but they can make use 
only of those aspects of socialism 


which conditions permit them to 


realize. They cannot pay iieed to 
the idea that the proletariat should 
liberate itself. They cannot recognize 
the existence of prerequisites of 
socialism, above all an advanced jin- 
dustrial economy. They cannot con- 
ceive of socialism as the fulfillment 
and complement of political democ- 
racy. But there is one aspect of 
socialism on which they can seize 
without delay and without restraint 
—the full use of the state to change 
the social order. In classical Marx- 
ism, this aspect was only one of 
several, conditioned by the stage of 
development at which it was put in- 
to effect and the social relationships 
which would govern its realization. 
According to this caricature of so- 
cialism, however, there is only one 
prerequisite—the seizure of power, 
wherever and whenever possible. 

In the end, the attempt to force 
socialism on a predominantly agrari- 
an society generates the pressures 
that produce a “Communist” form 
of totalitarianism. With the best will 
in the world, the order of develop- 
ment cannot be inverted—first the 
revolution, then the prerequisites of 
socialism——without resulting in some- 
thing other than the classical pro- 
spectus of socialism had contem- 
plated. Despite vast differences be- 
tween Cuba and Russia, Castro’s 
island” 
some of the essential features of 
Stalin’s “socialism in one country.” 

This is the revolution of our time. 
It is a genuine revolution, bursting 
out in so many places so far apart 
that it must respond to a common 


“socialism in one assumes 


set of circumstances and answer 4 
similar range of needs. It cannot be 
dismissed as merely a diabolical 
aberration because it does not live 
up to our expectations or its own 
It demands under- 
standing on its own terms, less in 
terms of its theory than of its prac- 
tice. It ushers in a new type of system 
that is neither capitalist nor socialist. 
but contains elements of both, and 
emerges where capitalism has nol 
and cannot 
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succeed. 
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T 10 PM ON TUESDAY evening, 
| ... 21, over the National 
Broadcasting System, the television 
art and industry had on its best bib 
and tucker and sported its most laud- 
able set of company manners. For an 
hour and a half I was almost per- 
suaded that by way of the magic 
) screen we get only the best actors, 
writers, humorists, directors and en- 
tertainers. The advertisers did show 
their cloven hooves and horns now 
and then—pathetically urging us to 
{ patronize push-button permanents 
and safe, rapid, comfortable and 
toilet-provided Greyhound buses— 
but somehow the commercials seemed 
less crude and disturbing than usual. 
And the show as a whole presented 
stretches of charming entertaining— 
and some fun that was really funny. 

I should explain that the National 
Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences was handing out its “Em- 
mys” for notable achievements. The 
awards had been made by the votes 
of the 6,000 Academy members. If 
they were not a sure judgment of 
quality, they were a fair measure 
of popularity—which is something. 
There were only 22 categories and 
really not enough of the little statues 
to make it possible to award one to 
each deserving contestant. The pre- 
siding geniuses were two of my 
favorite people: Fred Astaire and 
Arthur Godfrey; for me these boys 
can hardly do wrong. And though 
I did object to the commercials, I 
appreciated the fact that the man- 
agers gave us some of the best 
humor I have ever heard on TV 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


TV: Horse Operas 
And Soap Operas 


and it was distributed through the 
program with the obvious purpose of 
humanizing its formal features. 

One feature strikes me as queer. 
The National Academy, with its 6,000 
performers, writers, managers, com- 
posers, directors, etc., 
etc., must pretty well cover the whole 
business, but all of the thousands 
were by no means represented by 
the awards handed out. If someone 
at our house just absent-mindedly 
turns on the television, he runs a 
50 per cent chance of striking a 
Western or a soap opera. The writers, 
managers, directors and performers 
of these shows probably pay their 
dues as members of the great 
Academy as promptly as anyone else, 
but in the great court where the 
heroes and heroines advanced to re- 
ceive their rewards, those hardwork- 
ing and popular performers were 
virtually absent. Richard Boone, of 
Have Gun Will Travel, was recog- 
nized. As far as I can make out he 
was the only horseback artist who 
was accorded that honor. 

And my heart really bleeds for 
the faithful souls who write, produce, 
direct and act Search for Tomorrow 
and Guiding Light. What tears they 
have called forth from sympathetic 
eyes—and possibly from their own! 
Years have passed and their eternal 
characters have continued through 
their endless treadmills of love, loss, 
sickness, hospitals, divorce and mis- 
understanding. Their blessing of 
eternal life must be the minor re- 
ward for all their slow-dragging 
pain. Little works of art to adorn 


musicians, 


their mantelpieces would be but a 
formal reward, yet they would fur- 
nish something by way of comfort 
for bruised and weary hearts. 

Another conspicuous group of per- 
formers which was overlooked was 
the dancers. This neglect seems to 
me especially unfortunate. As a per- 
forming group, the dancers are 
among the best television artists; 
they rank higher than the singers or 
actors. 

And what about the sports re- 
porters? If the men who describe 
football and baseball are not as good 
as anyone else, then there’s some- 
thing wrong with my eyes and ears. 
Those chaps are experts in every 
sense of the word. They know the 
history and all of the fine points of 
their sports. Somé of them are real 
artists in description and narration. 
Instead of giving a dull, point-by- 
point account as most newscasters do, 
they dramatize their performances, 
make the viewer feel that he is on 
the spot seeing a touchdown or home 
run. Yet not one of these expert and 
talented men received so much as 
a mention. 

I am not, however, entering a com- 
plaint. Perhaps it is because | am 
getting old and easily satisfied, but 
it seems to me that the average tele- 
vision programs are slowly im- 
proving. If I had time to go back 
over old programs, I think I could 
prove my point, Laurence Olivier, 
Ingrid Bergman, Leonard Bernstein 
—these and others who received 
Emmys, and many who did not— 
are among our highest-ranking art- 
ists. And in addition to such per- 
formers, who have primarily made 
their reputations in different fields, 
there are still others, like—let us 
say—Art Carney, who have devel- 
oped their personalities on the TV 
stage itself. If we can achieve this 
much, we can do more. In the course 
of time, television will furnish us 
with a national stage more extensive 
and inclusive than any country has 
ever had. And as we move onward, 
our standards will inevitably im- 
prove. That will be something to see. 








The only reliable way to prevent atomic war is to see 


Disarmament as a 


Weapon of Defense 


By Denis Healey 


LONDON 
pies THE Communist members 
walked out last week, the 10- 
nation disarmament conference in 
Geneva was a fiasco as depressing, if 
not as dramatic, as the summit that 
never happened. But in Geneva the 
Russians have shown infinitely more 
finesse than in Paris, while the West 
was paralyzed by a negotiating posi- 
tion which allowed no room for ma- 
neuver. So the Russians have held the 
initiative from the outset, allowing 
themselves a bold flexibility which is 
never in danger of being tested since 
the West is precluded from asking 
any of the really embarrassing ques- 
tions. The resulting Soviet propa- 
ganda victory is tempered only by 
the nightmare memory of Khrush- 
chev’s performance at the Palais de 
Chaillot. 

Part of the trouble stems from the 
appalling procedure in the commit- 
tee. With a different chairman each 
day and no orderly agenda it was 
impossible to subject any particular 
issue to continuous and exhaustive 
scrutiny. In the first few weeks, 
therefore, the Russians were able to 
evade nearly all the attempts to get 
their proposals spelled out with pre- 
cision. Moreover, since official min- 
utes of the proceedings became avail- 
able only long after they had ceased 
to be news, the public impact of what 
happened depended on _tendentious 
accounts leaked out day by day from 
the interested delegations. 

Nevertheléss, the West did at first 
make some impression by exploiting 


the vagueness of the Soviet provisions 
for control and, in particular, by 
proving the necessity for some in- 
ternational enforcement agency once 
disarmament is completed. The new 
Soviet proposals of June 3 go much 
further toward correcting the bal- 
ance on these issues, but their main 
purpose was to dramatize the crucial 
weakness of the Western plan by 
taking up the French proposal for 
abolishing the means of delivering 
atomic weapons and putting it in the 
first stage of disarmament along with 
liquidation of foreign bases. 

There is an overwhelming case for 
immediate action to tackle the de- 
livery problem before it becomes 
even more intractable and since at 
the moment the abolition of delivery 
systems would involve greater con- 
cessions by Russia than by the West. 
it is reasonable enough to link this 
with the question of foreign bases, 
which are more important for the 
West than for the USSR. The West. 
however, can rightly argue, as 
David Ormsby-Gore did, that it can- 
not forego its bases overseas unless 
there is also a substantial reduction 
in Russia’s conventional forces. But 
the West is not prepared to reduce its 
own conventional forces at all in the 
first stage of disarmament. Its own 
program envisages a force level for 
America in the first stage which is 
actually higher than the present level 
and fixes no limit whatever for the 
forces of Britain and France—mainly 
because France has half a million 
men tied up indefinitely in Algeria. 


Thus, instead of putting forward 
reasonable and concrete counter 
proposals, the West had confined it- 
self to asking questions on marginal 
aspects of the new Soviet plan and 
had steered all too obviously clear 
of the real issue. 

The obvious answer is to go back 
to the Anglo-French proposals of 
1955 which were dropped by the 
West the Russians 
seemed ready to accept them as a 
basis for negotiation: More than any 
proposals put before or 
since, these did succeed in relating 
advances in control with correspond- 
ing measures of physical disarma- 


moment the 


forward 


ment at every stage. In any case the 
composition and procedure of the 
committee requires revision if suc: 
cess is to be reached in the future. 
There must be an impartial, perma: 
nent chairman—perhaps nominated 
by the United Nations—and an order 
of discussion must be arranged 8 
that there is some chance of reaching 
conclusions, instead of the chaos 
which obtained this tinte. And there 
is a strong case for changing the 
committee’s composition to include 
some neutral countries whose pre> 
ence would inhibit both sides from 
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propaganda extravagances. Finally, 
the committee must grasp the nettle 
of Chinese representation as soon as 
possible. Apart from all the general 
arguments for admitting the existence 
of Peking, Communist China is now 
one of the world’s greatest military 
powers, but the pattern of her mili- 
tary strength differs so much from 
that of the other nations that were 
present at Geneva that any agree- 
ment they reached with one another 
would have proved technically inap- 
propriate for China even if it were 
politically acceptable. 

Negotiations on disarmament are 
diplomatically unique because they 
imply cooperation between political 
enemies on the most delicate issues 
of military security. Each side is 
tempted to use them for propaganda 
advantage in the political struggle 
and for military advantage in the 
arms race—thereby aggravating the 
mutual mistrust in which the nego- 
tiations inevitably start. There is, 
therefore, much to be said for not 
confining negotiation to the search 
for general and complete disarma- 
ment and for working also for agree- 
ment on specific aspects of the prob- 
lem where mutual interest in coopera- 
tion has a chance of overriding the 
general suspicion. 

Certain recently 
emerged on which the protagonists of 
the cold’ war can only hope to 


interests have 


strengthen their security by coopera- 
tion instead of conflict. The most 
obvious of these—already publicly 
admitted by both America and 
Russia—is to stop the spread of 
atomic weapons. An agreement to 
ban atomic tests would help consid- 
erably towards this and Britain might 
help to overcome the remaining 
obstacles by offering to provide its 
own atomic bombs for the joint study 
Program on underground explosions 
—America is forbidden by the Mc- 
Mahon Act from using its bombs 
under conditions acceptable to Rus- 
sia. 

And whatever happen 
among the participants in any future 
negotiations on general and complete 


might 
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disarmament there should be im- 
mediate agreement to start a joint 
scientific study of the means of con- 
trolling a ban on the production of 
weapons-grade fissile material and on 
delivery systems for atomic weapons. 
This work must be done some time, 
whatever the context in which it is 
ultimately used. In fact, there is not 
a moment to lose, since more than 
40 countries have now begun to op- 
erate atomic reactors which will pro- 
duce fissile material as a by-product. 

These are essentially measures of 
arms control whose purpose is to 
prevent the existing situation, after 
the failure at Geneva, from rapid- 
ly becoming worse. There are also 
measures which might be under- 
taken to deal with the dangers in- 
herent in the existing global pattern 
of military power. The precarious 
stability of the bipolar balance of 
terror under which we have lived 
for almost 10 years is threatened 
primarily by the mutual fear of a 
surprise attack either at the global 
or the local level. It is possible to 
conceive general lines of agreements 
between the West and the Commu- 
nist bloc which would enormously 
reduce the possibility o% surprise 
attack. 

At the level of global thermo- 
nuclear war the danger of surprise 
attack lies above all in the techno- 
logical race for new atomic delivery 
systems and new means of air de- 
fense—for if éither side made a 
breakthrough in either of these fields, 
it might be tempted to use its ad- 
vantage before its opponent caught 
up—or the opponent might be tempt- 
ed to preempt such an attack before 
his inferiority became complete. 
There is probably enough agreement 
between scientists on both sides about 
the main lines of future weapons de- 
velopment to make a standstill agree- 
ment possible, while the colossal cost 
of continuing the technological arms 
race gives their governments a strong 
incentive to make such agreements. 

Protection against surprise attack 
at the global level is mainly a prob- 
lem for America and Russia alone. 


But surprise attack at the local level 
is equally possible and might be 
equally dangerous since it could lead 
to global war. The main protection 
against local surprise attack at pres- 
ent is the threat of thermonuclear re- 
taliation. But nevertheless most of 
the NATO countries are committed 
to enormous expenditures on ground 
forces in Germany in case the deter- 
rent fails. There is an overwhelming 
case for agreement between NATO 
and the Soviet bloc for the inspection 
and control of forces in Europe on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain so as 
to make a surprise attack impossible. 
Yet, though this would relieve NATO 
of heavy military burdens and un- 
welcome political decisions, so far 
France and Germany have been un- 
willing to negotiate for such an agree- 
ment—France obsessed by the dream 
of her own military grandeur and 
Germany by the illusion that arms 
control in Europe would make it 
more difficult to change the political 
status quo. There are also equally 
strong arguments for an agreement 
between Russia and the West on con- 
trolling arms supplies to the Middle 
East and Africa. 

The decisive obstacle to negotia- 
tion on -such regional agreements, 
however, is the chaos in Western 
military strategy. There is total con- 
fusion even in NATO itself, with 
General Lauris Norstadt claiming 
that the aim of his strategy is to en- 
force a pause in any local attack and 
simultaneously trying to persuade the 
European countries to accept Polaris 
atomic missiles for use against tar- 
gets beyond Moscow. Until disarma- 
ment is seen as the only reliable way 
to security in the atomic age—as an 
instrument of defense, not as an 
alternative to defense—nothing will 
stop the military from committing 
their countries to types of strategy 
and forces which make disarma- 
ment agreements impossible. This was 
the fundamental cause of the hope- 
less Western negotiating position in 
Geneva and only a firm assertion of 
political authority over the military 
will ever change it. 





Though cooperation with France seems assured, the new 


country is looking to Africa, not the Continent 


WHICH WAY MALI? 


By Robert C. Good 


N DAKAR, on the westernmost tip of 

Africa, General Charles de Gaulle 
promised last December that the 
Federation of Mali would accede to 
independence “with the support, the 
approval, and the assistance of 
France.” What de Gaulle promised 
de Gaulle has done. The negotiations 
have ended. Mali has just finished 
celebrating its independence, which 
it gained officially June 20, and will 
join the United Nations next fall. 
Six million people, in an area twice 
as large as France, will now be re- 
ferred to as Malians, however mean- 
ingless the name may be to many 
of Mali’s tribal citizens. More im- 
portant, Mali will represent France’s 
first attempt to alter fundamentally 
its relationship to its African Com- 
munity, and to establish that rela- 
tionship on the basis of juridical 
independence and equality. 

The time has come to start think- 
ing about Mali’s future and I recent- 
ly spent 10 days in Dakar asking 
questions of ministers in the Mali 
Government and of careful observers 
of the Mali scene. At present Mali is 
a loose union, more a confederation 
than a federal state. Its members, 
the Republics of Senegal and Sou- 
dan, successfully cooperated in the 
drive for independence. But Senegal 
and Soudan are far from being of 
one mind. Senegal has known the 





Rosert C. Goon, a research associate 
of the Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research, has just returned 
from an extensive tour of West Africa. 


influence of France for 300 years: 
residents of her four major com- 
munes have enjoyed French citizen- 
ship since the French Revolution; 
Negro Africans from Senegal have 
occupied seats in the French Parlia- 
ment since World War I. Her pres- 
ent leaders, men like Lamine Gueye, 
Léopold Senghor, Leon-Louis Bois- 
sier-Palun and Gabriel D’Arboussier, 
have grown influential and prosper- 
ous in the service of France and 
French Africa. 

Soudan, on the other hand, was 
never colonized. It was pacified 
only about 50 years ago. In Soudan, 
the spirit of independence is fiercer, 
the sense of identity more distinct, 
than in Senegal. It was Soudan, not 
Senegal, which was the heart of the 
Mali “empire” of antiquity, from 
which the present Federation derives 
its name and its historical legitimacy 
(though there is more story than 
history in many of the resurrected 
legends). Soudan’s President, now 
President of the Federation of Mali, 
Modibo Keita, spent 12 years in op- 
position to France and was twice 
imprisoned. Soudanese are inclined 
to be slightly suspicious of the Sene- 
galese, who in effect became the 
colleagues of France in the pacifica- 
tion and administration of French 
West Africa. There are other differ- 
ences. Soudan is a more authori- 
tarian state, impatient with the lack 
of party discipline and the easy- 
going corruption of Senegalese po- 
litical life. The Soudanese are the 
Prussians of West Africa. Signifi- 


cantly, most of the top civil service 
posts in the Mali Government are 
held by Soudanese. Souda; would 
like to see Mali move towards a 
tight federation, or even a unitary 
state. Senegal is not so sure. 

There may be economic reasons 
for these differences. Senegal, rela- 
tively wealthier than Soudan, pays 
most of Mali’s bills. The tighter the 
union between the two, the more 
Senegal’s resources will have to be 
divided with her partner. Yet the 
Senegalese are aware that it is in 
their long-term interest to create a 
larger economic unit as an attraction 
to foreign investors who will be more 
impressed with the possibilities pre- 
sented by Mali’s six million inhabit- 
ants than by Senegal’s 2.2 million. 

The Mali minister may be right 
who told me that the Federation 
would result in a healthy equilibrium 
between Soudanese and Senegalese 
tendencies. Mali, he said, would rep- 
resent neither the soft assimilationist 
attitude found in the Ivory Coast, 
nor the hard separatism of Guinea 
which is breaking clean its relations 
with France and is en route to a 
centralized, even authoritarian so- 
ciety. The Senegalese pocket-book 
instinct may moderate the national- 
ist élan of Soudan, while Soudanese 
national self-assertion may quicken 
Senegal’s dawning sense of African 
identity. At any rate, Mali’s struggle 
to define itself and its future during 
the coming months will bear careful 
watching. 

The accords just signed award 
Mali the right to establish its own 
diplomatic representation abroad, 
though France and Mali have agreed 
to “harmonize” their foreign policies. 
Mali will have its own small army 
trained by France, though France 
will retain title to military bases— 
the naval and air installations at 
Dakar being the most important. 
Mali will control its own foreign 
currency earnings and, will be free 
to conclude commercial accords with 
third parties, though it must inform 
a mixed Franco-Mali commission of 
its actions. Mali may coin its own 
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money, but will remain in the franc 
zone. France will continue to give 
financial aid to Mali, not in lump- 
sum subsidies of Mali’s budget, but, 
like our International Cooperation 
Administration, in support of specific 
development projects. The influential 
University of Dakar will become a 
Mali institution, but its administra- 
tion will remain in French hands. 

These arrangements presuppose an 
intimate association between France 
and its former colony, which is fur- 
ther emphasized by the economic 
facts of Mali’s life. Foreign trade for 
Mali is, literally, peanuts. Eighty- 
five per cent of Senegal’s and 65 
per cent of Soudan’s exports are 
peanuts. Almost all of them go to 
French protected markets where they 
are sold at least 25 to 30 per cent 
above world market levels. 

Now, two weeks after independ- 
ence, relations between the former 
colony and its former metropole, to 
which it is linked so tightly, are ex- 
tremely good. All surface indications 
are that this harmony will persist. It 
is astonishing to come to Mali by way 
of Morocco, where economic depend- 
ence upon France is equally appar- 
ent. In Morocco, the by-word is 
“absolute independence” and _ rela- 
tions between Morocco and France 
are seriously strained. In Mali, as 
key members of the Government, the 
party and the labor movement all 
pointed out, the slogan is: “Absolute 
independence does not exist.” Cor- 
diality is the keynote. Cooperation 
seems assured. Léopold Senghor, 
President of the Mali Assembly, 
lalks of the “renovated” French 
Community as a “Commonwealth 
a la francaise.” “You can count on 
France,” General de Gaulle said in 
Dakar last December. “We have the 
same ideals,” 

Meanwhile, the Africanization of 
the Soudanese, Senegalese and Mali- 
an civil service is hastened. One out 
of 10 Mali functionaries is still 
French. France is investing close to 
$15 million a year in what amounts 
lo subsidies of Government person- 
tel, But within five years, most of 
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these posts will have been filled by 
Africans. 

Despite their good will and their 
good works, Frenchmen may be in 
danger of fooling themselves once 
again in Mali. It is true that the im- 
pact of France on much of West 
Africa has been as impressive as the 
Roman impact on Gaul, or the 
British impact on America—which 
assures very little concerning future 
relations. It is true that Africans of 
exceptional quality have participated 
in French political and governmental 
life. But as one labor leader told 
me, “We are Africans; we think as 
Africans; we look toward Africa, not 
toward France.” His views were 
underscored emphatically by numer- 
ous students [ talked with at the 
University of Dakar, who, perhaps 
over-dramatically, dismissed the pres- 
ent leadership as passé, more French 
than African in outlook. 

There may not be trouble ahead in 
relations between France and Mali, 
but without question there will be 
cause for considerable tension. To 
contain the “young Turks” within 
its cadres, the Government of Mali 
will find it increasingly necessary 
to affirm its real independence of 
France, if need be by protesting 
against France. The same dynamic 
will be set in motion as Mali seeks 
to establish a place for itself among 
the new nations of Africa who won- 
der if it is at all possible to negotiate 
real independence with the French. 
The time is not far off when the 
Mali delegation to the UN will con- 
front issues sensitive to its senior 
partner, France—the Algerian war 
and A-bomb tests, for example. Mali 
may abstain the first time round, but 
will finally have to vote against 
France to establish its legitimacy as 
a truly independent African state, 

There is also the Dakar military 
base. If Soudanese influence is 
ascendant in Mali, Dakar may be- 
come for French-Mali relations the 
thorn that the Bizerte base has been 
for French-Tunisian relations. In the 
more distant future, there is the 
Sahara issue. If France insists on 


exclusive sovereignty in that oil- and 
mineral-rich region on Mali’s north- 
ern frontier, we may expect that 
Mali’s claims will one day be added 
to Moroccan, Tunisian and Libyan 
claims to part of the desert’s wealth. 

Nor is Mali going to be content 
to have its economy remain a string 
on the French fiddle. Referring to the 
vulnerable economic position of his 
country, Senegal’s President, Mama- 
dou Dia, said last October, “Every- 
thing leads to the conclusion that 
after nominal independence [has 
been achieved] we will be exposed 
to a terrible dependence.” He referred 
to the danger of being a psuedo- 
nation, an economic satellite of for- 
eign powers, a position which could 
easily degenerate, he added, into that 
of becoming a, political satellite. 
Mali without doubt, therefore, is go- 
ing to seek a diversification of for- 
eign enterprise. It will try to reduce 
as far as possible its dependence on 
France. Inefficient French industries 
now depending on Mali “protected” 
markets may find themselves in a 
stiff race with foreign competitors. 
Mali will turn to the United States 
for economic and technical assist- 
ance. How will France react? And 
the question is larger than that: How 
will Europe and America react? 
U.S. diplomatic skill will have to be 
addressed to France with consum- 
mate care in order to ease the strains 
of the transition period that has now 
begun. 

France, if it acts wisely, will re- 
main closely linked to Mali, which 
is as it ought to be. But France will 
have to understand that 300 years 
of relations with West Africa may 
not count for a thing. Mali will not 
be looking to the past, but to the 
present and the future. Referring to 
Mali’s future relations with France, 
with Europe and with the West as 
a whole, the Secretary General of 
Mali’s controlling party concluded 
with genuine candor: “We are men 
of action; in our view nothing re- 
mains static If Eur-Africa is a viable 
concept today, it need not remain 
so tomorrow.” 
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The Integration Problem 


and Public Housing 


By Bernard Roshco 


PART FROM those who worry 
Aon whom their sisters will 
marry, most persons concerned with 
racial integration interpret it to mean 
Negro admission into areas of the 
community previously closed to 
them. Some staunch advocates of 
racial integration have pointed out, 
however, that in the case of housing, 
particularly, too many Negroes com- 
ing into an area can be as bad for 
integration as too few. A Negro in- 
flux into a neighborhood or housing 
development usually starts a white 
exodus. To cope with this problem, 
some have suggested a quota system, 
or other equivalent device. 

Public housing, because it is virtu- 
ally the most important source of 
decent urban housing for non-white 
families, has provided some of the 
most vivid examples of community 
reaction to a rapidly growing colored 
Because 


allows the maximum governmental 


tenancy. public housing 
control over who is admitted into a 
housing development, it has also been 
a major battleground for advocates 
of various approaches to the integra- 
tion problem. 

Whether some form of quota sys- 
tem should be introduced to keep the 
proportion of Negro and white ten- 
ants in equilibrium has been one of 
the most difficult questions confront- 
ing public housing officials in those 
northern cities where apartments 
have been rented on a nondiscrimi- 
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natory basis. In New York City, 
where all urban dilemmas assume 
skyscraper dimensions, the effects of 
the growing proportion of Negro and 
Puerto Rican tenants on the public 
housing program, the muted but 
fierce debate over what to do about 
it, and the secretive efforts now be- 
ing made to deal with the situation 
provide a unique case history of the 
north’s race-housing dilemma. 

The New York City Housing 
Authority is the country’s largest 
landlord. It now houses more than 
400,000 persons in 107,000 apart- 
ments. An additional 40,000 apart- 
ments are in various stages of con- 
struction or design. Since 1939 the 
Housing Authority has been bound 
by the New York State public hous- 
ing law, which forbids discrimination 
against applicants for public housing 
on the basis of race, color, creed or 
national origin. In recent years, the 
result of this open-rental policy has 
been a constant increase in the pro- 
portion of Negro and Puerto Rican 
tenants and a continuing decline in 
the percentage of white tenants. 

By 1959, when the Housing Au- 
thority undertook to reverse this 
trend, Negroes constituted more than 
39 per cent and Puerto Ricans more 
than 17 per cent of all public hous- 
ing tenants. Since Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans made up approxi- 
mately 12 per cent and 8 per cent, 
respectively, of the city’s population, 
the proportion in public housing was 
almost three times greater than in 
the city as a whole. Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans together comprised the 





majority of tenants in 49 ; 
projects then in operation. 
In February 1959, a new policy for 
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selecting tenants was put into effect, 
its objective to control the number 
of whites and non-whites ‘Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans are both included 
in this category) admitted into each 
project. No public announcement was 
made of this break with past policy, 

Seven months before, the Author- 
ity had announced to the press that 
it was going to develop an overall 
program for dealing with its race 
problem and the first step was the 
appointment of a consultant on race 
relations, The $15,000-a-year posi- 
tion was the first of its kind and the 
pioneer selected to break new ground 
was Madison S. Jones, special assist: 
ant for housing to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, who had already 
held race relations positions with the 
federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. In announcing 
Jones’ appointment in July 1958, 
Authority chairman William Reid, 
New York City’s first deputy mayor 
under William O’Dwyer and cur- 
Robert F. 


Wagner’s appointees to the state com- 


rently one of Mayor 
mission investigating the city’s ope- 
rations, said that the new consultant 
“will be responsible for guiding the 
authority on race relations matters. 
This will include an examination of 
the racial aspects involved in all 
policies and operations—planning, 
site selection, tenant relocation, ten- 
ant selection, tenant relations and 
community relations.” 

The problems which confronted 
Jones have developed largely during 
the last decade, when most of the 
increase in non-white tenants has 
occurred, When the city’s largest 
public housing 
3,501-apartment Fort Greene Houses 
in the Navy Yard section of Brook: 
lyn, was completed in 1944. the 
tenantry was 83 per cent white, li 
per cent Negro and there were 2° 
Puerto Ricans. By the end of 195% 
approximately 22 per cent of the 
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jenantry was white, 58 per cent 
Negro and 20 per cent Puerto Rican. 

Not all projects show this history. 
The ethnic composition of a project 
usually reflects the surrounding 
neighborhood, and there are projects, 
usually higher-rental ones, where 
whites continue to form a substantial 
majority. Still, the shift toward a 
non-white tenantry has been con- 
tinuous and the reasons are easily 
explained. 

Public housing is intended for low- 
income families, and Federal, state 
and city regulations under which the 
New York City Housing Authority 
operates limit tenancy to families 
earning no more than a set amount, 
depending on family size. Since 
economic opportunities are better for 
whites, a growing proportion exceed 
the income limits. Many of the white 
families who once lived in public 
housing, especially the young, mar- 
tied veterans who moved in during 
the late 40s, have left for more ex- 
pensive rental housing or bought 
suburban homes. 

For the Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
crowding into the city in increasing 
numbers, public housing has been 
the principal source of decent hous- 
ing at prices they could afford. In 
addition, almost half the families 
displaced by slum clearance for pri- 
vate and public housing have been 
non-white, many of whom have been 
admitted to public housing. 

As the non-white tenantry of most 
public housing projects has in- 
creased, there have been significant 
consequences. Eligible white families 
have increasingly refused to move 
into public housing unless it was 
clear their apartments would be in 
projects that were predominantly 
white. Neighborhood opposition to 
locating new projects in predomin- 
antly white localities has intensified, 
making acquisition of new public 
housing sites more difficult. At the 
same time. some Negro community 
leaders have objected to any increase 
in the substantial number of public 
housing developments already _lo- 
cated in Harlem. They have argued 
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that more public housing there 
cements segregation and_ increases 
overcrowding when families are dis- 
placed for the new construction. 

The Authority has therefore found 
it necessary to appease both white 
and non-white groups. In seeking 
local support for new public housing 
in white neighborhoods, the Author- 
ity has assured community groups 
that the racial balance of the neigh- 
borhood would be maintained. To 
attract white tenants, it has estab- 
lished higher income limits for ad- 
mission to new public housing pro- 
jects and actively solicited white 
families to apply for apartments. At 
the same time it has suggested to 
race that 
integration would be furthered if 
non-white applicants requested apart- 
ments in developments where most 
tenants are white. (Applicants are 
asked to list three projects in which 
they would prefer apartments). 

When Chairman Reid and his two 
fellow board members, who con- 
stitute the Authority’s governing 
triumvirate, appeared before the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission at 
hearings held in New York City in 
February 1959, they noted many of 
these problems. None of the board 
members, however, mentioned one of 
their proposed solutions: the new 
tenant selection program. 

One commissioner, the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, questioned 
the Authority’s 
Francis V. Madigan, about the re- 
action of white tenants to non-white 
move-ins: “Is there a tendency for 
the white occupants to leave after 
the non-white occupancy goes to a 
certain level?” 

“Mr. Madigan: ‘We would say that 
. white occupancy gets 


relations organizations 


vice chairman, 


when the. . 
below 60 per cent that you have a 
marked increase in the movement 
of the whites.’ 

“Commissioner Hesburgh: ‘Do you 
adopt anything like a quota system?’ 

“Mr. Madigan: ‘No; we don’t 
favor the quota system as such.’ ” 

The Authority’s third board mem- 
ber, Ira S. Robbins, also testified. 


Both Madigan*. ane Robbins are 


lawyers who have held high posts 


with Government housing agencies. | « « 


The new tenant selection program 
went into effect that same month, It 
revised the old policy which care- 
fully assigned priorities to applicants 
according to their need for housing. 
Under the new policy, the applicant’s 
race, rather than need for housing, 
is the first consideration in most 
cases, Most of New York City’s pub- 
lic housing developments have been 
placed in one of three groups called 
“phases.” For projects in phase I, 
white applicants take absolute prior- 
ity over Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
If there are no white applicants for 
apartments in the available size, 
Negro and Puerto Rican applicants 
are then considered according to- the 
regular priority system. fis: 

For projects in phase II, no Negro 
or Puerto Rican applicant is accepted 
in any case. If necessary, apartments 
are held vacant until suitable white 
applicants appear. Among white ap- 
plicants, the previous priority sys- 
tem applies. 

Phase III is in part the reverse 
side of phase I. These projects have 
a comparatively low proportion of 
non-white tenants and the authority 
is willing to allow the number to in- 
crease on a controlled basis. Non- 
white applicants, therefore, are 
given first priority for one-third of 
the apartments becoming available 
in phase III projects. Recently, this 
was increased to one-half the avail- 
able apartments. 

The phases can be summarized as: 
I—whites first; [[—whites only; 
I1I—non-whites first, half the time. 
About 15 projects were omitted from 
the phase program. Either, as in the 
case of some Harlem projects, no 
whites were expected to apply; or, 
as in the case of some projects that 
had steadily maintained a 50 to 75 
per cent white tenantry for a period 
of years, normal turnover provided 
the ethnic balance the Authority was 
seeking. \ 

The first public description of the 
Authority’s efforts to change the 
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composition of its tenant body ap- 
peared in July 1959. The New 
York Times, which gives extensive 
coverage to housing news, inquired 
about the race relations program. On 
the basis of a long interview with 
top Housing Authority executives 
the Times published a story begin- 
ning: 

“The City Housing Authority is 
trying to bring about racial balance 
in its public housing projects without 
resorting to the quota system.” 

Madison S. Jones was quoted on 
the Authority’s objectives: 

“We're trying to kill the idea that 
public housing is minority housing. 
If we can get into this thing sensibly 
with 
can reverse the tendency towards 


the community groups, we 
segregation.” 

What the Authority meant by 
“racial balance” the Times reported 
as follows: 

“The Authority is working from 
the practical viewpoint that racial 
balance is not a hard and fast for- 
mula to be applied without modifica- 
tion in all parts of the city. As little 
as 10 per cent Negro or Puerto 
Rican tenantry would be regarded 


WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS ON PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAMS WHEN RACE TAKES PRIORITY 


satisfactory for a project in a dis- 
trict that had been solidly white. 
And a white tenancy of 50 per cent 
would be considered well-balanced in 
a project where the surrounding 
community was now 90 per cent 
Negro and Puerto Rican.” 

The Housing Authority had the 
Times story reprinted for use in 
explaining its program. One vital 
point, however, remained unex- 
plored: What are the effects on both 
the public housing program and the 
public it is supposed to serve, when 
the criterion of race takes priority 
over the criterion of need? 

The efforts to increase the pro- 
portion of white tenants in public 
housing projects throughout New 
York City have met with both failure 
and success, depending on the area 
in which a project is located and the 
proportion of white families already 
living there. For example, two pro- 
jects located in Harlem were placed 
in phase I when the integration pro- 
gram began. Abraham Lincoln 
Houses had about three white tenants 
out of 1,286 and Stephen Foster 
Houses about 31 out of 1,379. There 
was more hope than expectation be- 
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hind this effort. When no whites had 
applied after six months, both pro- 
jects were dropped from the phase 
program. In the absence of white 
applicants during the phase period, 
non-whites continued to be given 
apartments. When the Authority tried 
to secure a substantial majority of 
whites in new projects accepting 
their first tenants, the degree of suc- 
cess again depended largely on the 
composition of the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

The Authority has followed two 
policies in phase I] projects where 
there are not enough white appli- 
cants. Apartments have been held 
vacant, sometimes for months; in 
other instances, four-room apatt- 
ments, which normally go to families 
with one or two children, have been 
rented to childless white couples 


plicants who have accepted apart 
ments where the majority of tenanls 
were Negro and Puerto Rican have 
usually been older couples who have 
no children living with them. 
The priority given whites in phase 
I and the priority given non-white 
in phase III are intended to comple 
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ment each other, and both efforts 
have encountered comparable ob- 
stacles to success. White applicants 
for phase I projects, in which non- 
whites predominate and often located 
in largely non-white neighborhoods, 
have been far fewer than needed to 
serve the program. Non-whites have 
been similarly reluctant to apply for 
phase II] projects, many of which 
are located in comparatively outlying 
areas of Brooklyn, Queens and the 
Bronox in predominantly white 
neighborhoods. 

The integration problem is usually 
presented in terms of balancing two 
groups, whites and Negroes. Where 
Puerto Ricans are a factor, they are 
usually grouped with the Negroes. 
This February, one year after the 
New York City Housing Authority 
introduced its integration program, 
it added phase IV and undertook to 
try balancing three variables. 

Under phase IV, Puerto Ricans 
take precedence over Negroes. Phase 
IV projects have substantially more 
Negro than Puerto Rican tenants, and 
most of these phase IV projects are 
already in phases I or II. The effect 
of this dual-phase program is to set 
up a preference sequence of whites, 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes in com- 
bined phase I and IV projects, and 
of whites and Puerto Ricans only in 
the combined phase II and IV 
projects, 

Whatever the long-range benefits 
that may accrue from the integration 
Program, the immediate result for 
non-white applicants is a sharp re- 
duction in the number of apartments 
available. One-third of the city’s 
public housing is now in phase II. 
This means that, except for half a 
dozen combined phase II and IV 
Projects which admit some Puerto 
Ricans, apartments becoming. avail- 
able in these projects are restricted 
to whites only. Most of the phase II 
Projects, in addition, are the low- 
tent, state or Federally subsidized 
Projects where average monthly rent- 
als tun from $10 to $18 per room. 
Non-whites although they comprise 
the majority of applicants, therefore 
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compete for a greatly decreased sup- 
ply of low-rent apartments. 

Phase III provides little compensa- 
tory advantage, not only because few 
non-white applicants are willing to 
pioneer integration far from their 
familiar environs, but also because 
almost all phase III projects are 
among the city-sponsored, middle- 
income developments, where average 
monthly rentals run from $18 to $24 
per room. Non-white tenancy has 
always been low, largely because of 
rents. 

The Authority’s problems are fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that its 
phase program is operating in the 
shadow of illegality. By trying to 
promote racial integration, it is 
operating within the spirit of those 
laws that bar discriminatory treat- 
ment on the basis of race or color, 
but the courts would likely find the 
Authority is nevertheless violating 
state and city anti-bias laws by dis- 
criminating Negro and 
Puerto Rican applicants. 

In addition, New York State law 
requires that preference in admission 
to state-subsidized projects be given 
to applicants displaced from the pro- 
ject site or living within a one-mile 
radius of a project. Federal law pro- 
vides that preference in admission 
to Federally subsidized projects be 
given to displaced families and to 
veterans’ families. The courts would 
probably rule the Authority is also 


against 


violating these laws. 

Whatever legal judgments may be 
rendered, the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority has committed one of 
the prime bureaucratic sins in a 
democratic society—undertaking to 
act as a benevolent autocracy. The 
means by which a public policy is 
executed are as important as the 
ends to which it is directed. By 
operating behind a fog of semantic 
obscurantism, the Authority is avoid- 
ing the possibility that either its ob- 
jectives or its methods might have 
to be revised in the light of public 
analysis and debate. 

The Authority’s motivation is bet- 
ter understood once it is perceived 


that the integration program itself is 
largely a means to an end. The ulti- 
mate objective is the continued, 
large-scale expansion of public hous- 
ing in New York City. Since the 
growing non-white tenantry has cre- 
ated increasing opposition to the 
allocation of new public housing 
sites, the Authority has decided that, 
for whatever length of time may be 
necessary, it is in the best interests 
of furthering the public housing pro- 
gram to exclude a substantial pro- 
portion of those who may need such 
housing most. 

This course of action leads to an 
inevitable question: If the Author- 
ity’s means are not those it an- 
nounces, can its ends be those it 
avows? Accepting racial integration 
as a legitimate objective of the Hous- 
ing Authority, answers still have to 
be provided to a number of specific 
questions the Authority has skirted. 
For example: 

© Considering the acute shortage 
of low-rent housing for non-white 
families, and the effect of this short- 
age on efforts at slum clearance, to 
what extent is it desirable to divert 
part of this housing supply in order 
to serve a different social purpose? 

© Do Negro and Puerto Rican 
community leaders know and accept 
that the consequence of the Housing 
Authority’s integration program is 
the loss of access to a substantial 
amount of low-rent housing? 

e How can the white public be 
educated to understand and accept 
that the growing Negro and Puerto 
Rican population must inevitably 
become more widely distributed 
throughout the city? 

Viewed in these terms, the public 
disservice resulting from the Author- 
ity’s equivocation becomes more ap- 
parent. The Authority has obscured 
the critical problem of how the na- 
tion’s largest city will have to absorb 
the enormously expanded non-white 
population anticipated during the 
coming decades. Further, it has 
avoided consideration of what role 
the Authority, as the city’s largest 
landlord, is best suited to play. 
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The Diem regime has undertaken bold measures to stem 


COMMUNIST TERROR 
IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


By Wesley R. Fishel 


gs THE END of the rainy season 
in South Vietnam last October, 
Communist activity in that little Re- 
public has been intensified several- 
fold. Seemingly spurred to stronger 
efforts by their failure to sabotage 
the National Assembly elections in 
South Vietnam last August 30, the 
Viet Cong (Vietnamese Communists) 
have undertaken an_ increasingly 
sanguinary program. Sabotage, ter- 
rorism and murder have been their 
primary techniques. The number of 
persons killed by Communist action 
since the beginning of this year has 
risen to a current rate of more than 
three per day. 

Some of their acts are apparently 
well-planned and systematically exe- 
cuted, Their prime targets are local 
officials, police officers, village guards 
and their families, The object, ac- 
cording to documents captured by the 
Republican Government, is to under- 
mine popular morale and to convince 
the rural population that the regime 
in Saigon cannot protect them. 

The technique in such cases usually 
is for the local Reds, meeting in 
secret, to condemn a prominent per- 
sonage in a village. The death sen- 
tence, “signed” by the party agent 
in charge of the area, is then sent 
to the condemned man, either through 
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the mails or by being left at his 
gate during the night. The actual 
assassination takes place as threat- 
ened, and the tale of Communist 
omnipotence is then spread by the 
terror-stricken widow and children. 
The bandwagon effect sought in these 
cases is to convince the inhabitants 
of the village that they had _ better 
obey the Viet Cong, or the same fate 
may be theirs. 

Communist terrorism is not con- 
fined to attacks on individuals or 
families loyal to the Ngo Dinh Diem 
Government in Saigon. Rubber plan- 
tations, which are usually located 
many miles from any city or town, 
have been raided by Viet Cong armed 
bands numbering as many as 100 
men. Apart from the sheer terrorist 
aspect of such activity, these attacks 
seem to have as a main purpose the 
acquisition of funds, food supplies, 
office machines, and other articles 
useful in subversive warfare. 

The importance of typewriters and 
other office machines is suggested by 
an occurrence whose denouement I 
witnessed in a town near Can Tho, 
South Vietnam, last August. During 
the preceding night a Civil Guard de- 
tachment, patrolling a swampy area 
some 10 miles to the north, happened 
upon a scarcely visible trail that led 
into the heart of the marshes. Fol- 
lowing the path across the soft, 
spongy muck, the patrol discovered 
three men hard at work in a small 
clearing. By the light of pressure 
lamps two of them were busily en- 
gaged in typing documents while the 





third ran a small duplicating ma. 
chine, Captured and brought into 
town with these three Viet Cong 
cadres, who had operated a well-con. 
cealed headquarters in the same 
place for nearly two years without 
being detected, were three type. 
writers, the duplicating machine, 
plates for printing false South Viet. 
namese money, revolvers, Commu- 
nist party flags and insignia, and 
nearly half a ton of party records 
and other documents! 

Since 1955, the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment charges, 307 Viet Cong 
caches of arms have been uncovered 
on the territory of the Republic. 
There is no question but that the 
capture of these weapons stores by 
the Saigon regime has hindered Com- 
munist activity. It is also likely that 
the Government’s success in unearth- 
ing these caches is a principal reason 
for recent Communist attacks on free 
Vietnamese military posts. 

Between January 24 and February 
4, a period which appears to have 
marked a crest in terrorist activity. 
the Vietnamese press reported 26 
separate acts of Communist ter- 
rorism, with casualties among the 
Government forces and loyal popula- 
tion totaling 140 killed and wound- 
ed, plus 15 others kidnapped ot 
Machine-gunning and 
other gunshot techniques accounted 
for 70 of the dead; nine were de- 
capitated publicly by the Viet Cong. 
while their neighbors were held back 
at gunpoint. Sixteen died of knife 
wounds and grenade explosions. The 
also re- 


“missing.” 


same engagements were 
ported to have resulted in the deaths 
of 53 Communist agents, and the 
arrest of 323 other Viet Cong or 
suspected Communists. 

It is difficult to say how accurately 
these press reports reflect the exact 
situation. However, it is perhaps sug: 
gestive of their reliability that the 
Vietnamese Communist newspapel: 
Nhan Dan, of Hanoi,. asserted last 
December that during the preceding 
10 months there had been 3,500 
armed skirmishes between “patriots” 
and Republican security forces it 
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southwest Vietnam! It is clear in any 
case that Communist terrorism in 
South Vietnam has reached a grim 
peak. 

Where do these terrorists come 
from, and what does their activity 
signify ? Available evidence suggests 
that the large majority originate 
in Ho Chi Minh’s so-called Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam to the 
north, and have infiltrated into free 
Vietnam across the Laotian and Cam- 
bodian borders, or have landed on 
some undefended beach. Only a small 
minority are currently resident in the 
South. The importance of this fact 
is that it alleviates the fear that the 
Saigon regime is facing the sort of 
warfare that destroyed French power 
in Vietnam: where the people rose up 
against the colonial rulers, the farmer 
in the fields by day becoming the 
cuerilla warrior at night. It is, in 
fact, their failure to enlist strong 
popular support in the South that 
reportedly has caused the Red regime 
in the North to resort to intensified 
infiltration as a means of bolstering 
a faltering Communist machine. 

Government leaders in Saigon are 
seriously concerned over stepped-up 
Communist terrorism in the country- 
side, although they claim to be en- 
couraged by the apparent despera- 
tion that lies at the root of the 
trouble. To counter it, Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s Administration has embarked 
on a vast program of reorganizing the 
balance of population in the rural 
areas, and trying to block known 
paths of entry into the territory of 
the Republic. 

Heartened and stimulated by the 
success of its 1957-59 program of 
opening new lands in the plateau 
areas bordering Laos and Cambodia, 
and by its campaign of resettlement 
in the abandoned rice lands of the 
south and southwest, which together 
have taken more than 130,000 Viet- 
namese from the overcrowded and 
underproductive coastal plain and 
given them a new life in new sur- 
roundins«. the Government of Ngo 
Dinh Divm has begun an ambitious 
Program of building towns in the 
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country, Imaginatively conceived and 
grimly executed, the agroville solu- 
tion is the regime’s determined 
answer to the problems posed by 
Communist infiltration and terrorism. 

Each of these new rural towns is 
planned to be built astride a known 
corridor of Red infiltration or sub- 
versive activity. Thus far one has 
been dedicated; before the end of 
1960 the Government expects to have 
16 of them finished. Each is intended 
to service an immediately neighbor- 
ing population of about 25,000 
peasants. From the standpoint of 
social welfare, they will bring the 
agrarian population 
services, hospitals and schools, which 
until now have been totally lacking 
or many kilometers distant. In ad- 
dition, they will mark the initiation 
of a program of rural electrification, 
a step forward which is expected to 
have economic as well as social con- 


governmental 


sequences in the Vietnamese country- 
side. Economically significant also 
will be the fact that the agrovilles 
will constitute centers for economic 
exchange and will have central mar- 
kets. 

Strategically, President Ngo con- 
siders them to be indispensable. For 
the first time, the people in each 
agroville area will have help available 
for them just a few yards away. 
Previously, isolated householders 
were sitting ducks for marauding 
Communist bands, their nearest pro- 
tection often several miles away, and 
no radios or telephones with which 
help could be summoned. Again, he 
hopes that these population clusters 
in the countryside will have the 
eventual effect of choking off what 
has become almost a parade of Com- 
munist assassins, saboteurs and ter- 
rorists who have been crossing into 
South Vietnam from Laos and Cam- 
bodia. 

The recently publicized petition to 
President Ngo, signed by 18 persons, 
most of them prominent in Viet- 
namese political life during the latter 
days of French rule, focused atten- 
tion on the question of whether the 
Vietnamese Government is doing 


enough at this time to win popular 
support for its programs; whether 
perhaps increased areas of political 
freedom might not go further toward 
building active public opposition to 
Communist subversion than the mili- 
tant means adopted by the regime. 
The President argues, however, that 
the security peril is so great as to 
preclude any fundamental loosening 
of restraints on political activity at 
this time. 

While he points with pride to the 
voluntary nature of the now success- 
ful resettlement programs, President 
Ngo nevertheless observes that, given 
the nature of the Vietnamese peas- 
ant’s attachment to his little house 
and the land on which it stands, and 
given also the vital necessity of ef- 
fecting a regrouping of the rural 
population to bring them greater 
safety—to say nothing of the other 
material and psychological benefits 
inhabitants of the new towns will 
gain—some element of leadership or 
coercion will be required. The Presi- 
dent notes that coercion has had a 
vital role in most change, historically, 
and he believes firmly in its value in 
bringing about sociological and eco- 
nomic change in an underdeveloped 
society such as Vietnam. 

The past four years have seen 
South Vietnam make striking eco- 
nomic and social advances, Not only 
have exports of rice and rubber in- 
creased steadily and to significant 
totals, but hundreds of acres of new 
land are being planted in rubber— 
a sure sign of confidence in the 
stability and future of the country 
because the rubber tree is not tapped 
for seven years after planting. New 
roads and new canals trace rapidly 
developing communications patterns 
the length and breadth of the Re- 
public. New buildings are being con- 
structed in the cities and towns of 
Vietnam, and new low-cost housing 
is being built for urban workers and 
their families, With the Communists 
out to hinder or cripple the country’s 
recent progress, Ngo Dinh Diem and 
his advisors have’ decided on bold 
measures to meet the challenge. 
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Two Years of de Gaulle 








Decline of the French Parliament 


Paris 

T Is TWO years since General 

Charles de Gaulle took power 
from the Fourth Republic and es- 
tablished the Fifth. Compared to the 
enthusiasm of May 1958, the at- 
mosphere today is characterized by 
a certain degree of disillusion. This 
was, of course, inevitable—no regime 
can rule for two years without dis- 
appointing a considerable number of 
its citizens. But, on the whole, the 
balance sheet over the last two years 
is not unfavorable. 

The economic situation is satisfac- 
tory, and though the rate of growth 
has slowed there is still progress and, 
above all, stability, The Fourth Re- 
public deserves much credit for this 
situation, of course, for de Gaulle’s 
Administration is only continuing 
its economic policy. In fact, the 
de Gaulle Government’s new mod- 
ernization plan is simply the normal 
continuation of the modernization 
plans created in the first years of the 
Fourth Republic. But it is important 
to note that the economy has profited 
from the fact that for the past two 
years France has known stability, 
order, authority and world-wide pres- 
tige. These qualities, the great assets 
of the Fifth Republic, are due to a 
large extent to de Gaulle’s unique 
personality. But a dynamic nation 
needs even more than that. 

De Gaulle’s team consists of men 
who support a strong, stable, authori- 
tative state. Everything they do 
creates an increasingly bureaucratic 
government. In fact, France is evolv- 
ing towards something I have called 
a sort of Mandarinism. Profiting by 
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By Sal Tas 


the disrepute which was attached to 
the French Parliament under the 
Fourth Republic, de Gaulle’s col- 
leagues—especially Premier Michel 
Debré—began to hollow out the 
authority of the Parliament. This 
hollowing-out has gone so far that 
it is doubtful if under the new Con- 
stitution Parliament has any sig- 
nificance. Even the meager powers 
it was granted in the new Constitu- 
tion have been overruled when the 
Government found it convenient. 

Two cases stand out clearly. The 
first was the conflict between the 
Government and the farmers. Dis- 
satisfied with the Government farm 
program, the farmers organized a 
series of demonstrations, some of 
them quite tumultuous, and called 
for an emergency session of Parlia- 
ment, which at that moment was in 
recess, There is an article in the 
Constitution enabling a _ recessed 
Parliament to meet again if a certain 
number of Parliament members re- 
quest an extra session. The Opposi- 
tion had no difficulty in getting the 
requisite support, but the Parliament 
was nonetheless not convened—for the 
Constitution says too that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic must also sign 
the decree to reconvene Parliament 
and de Gaulle interpreted this article 
as giving him the freedom not to 
sign. His defense of this position 
with a number of juridical arguments 
was very weak, because it was obvi- 
ous that the article intended to give 
a guarantee to members of Parlia- 
ment. However, if the final decision 
is left to the President, that guarantee 
disappears. 


De Gaulle also gave a number of 
political arguments. He said that the 
farmers’ resistance was unjustified 
and that by obeying extra-parliamen- 
tary movements Parliament was fore- 
saking its role, This last point is a 
very weak one. By ignoring the will 
of the members of Parliament, 
de Gaulle almost invited the farmers 
to fight for their cause in their own 
way—that is, in the streets. In addi- 
tion, there is a strong and well- 
organized reactionary farm lobby 
which up to now has succeeded in 
blocking any progress in farm legis- 
lation thanks to the number of mem- 
bers of Parliament who hope to be 
re-elected with its help. There is only 
one way to remedy the situation: 
to educate Parliament and the voters. 
And there is only one way to educate 
them: by having a public debate on 
the question in Parliament itself. 
Treating parliamentarians like chil- 
dren is not good political pedagogy. 

The second case is still more re- 
vealing. De Gaulle decided to give 
independence to the Mali Federation, 
in itself a sensible, progressive step. 
But the step required a change in the 
Constitution. For of ex: 
pediency, the Government chose a 
Constitutional procedure which was 
short and practical, but which vio- 
lated both the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution itself. It used an 
article which spoke of a change in 
the function of the French-African 
Community. Now, changing Mali 
from an autonomous territory into an 
independent country is surely more 
than a change of function. This 
Government disrespect for its ow? 
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Constitution angered the Opposition, 
which rightly considered it a dan- 
gerous precedent. Again, the Opposi- 
tion was overruled. 

Both constitutional conflicts pro- 
yoked much juridical talk and much 
comment was made about whether 
France was moving toward a presi- 
dential system like that of the United 
States. What is really developing in 
France is not a presidential system, 
however, but a monarchical one. 
The American system—whatever the 
power of the President—is based on 
astrong Congress, especially a strong 
Senate. In France, as the system is 
developing, there is a powerful Presi- 
dent, more powerful than any Ameri- 
can President ever was, but there is 
no powerful parliamentary counter- 
part. 

Consequently, the system can be 
better characterized as one of bureau- 
cratic and technocratic rule. Liber- 
ated from parliamentary control, 
bureaucratic technocrats can now 
devise plans, systems, laws, decrees 
and regulations without even taking 
note of the citizens whose interests 
are affected by them. The political 
consequences are serious. By stifling 
Parliament, de Gaulle has dried up 
the entire political life of the country. 
Hence, there is a dangerous political 
vacuum surrounding him. Bureau- 
crats, even capable ones, can never 
replace politicians who have their 
feet planted firmly in the world of 
realities, who can give voice to the 
opinions of their constituents and 
who are specialists in the handling 
of men, 

De Gaulle is surrounded by people 
who owe their jobs, their influence 
and their position to de Gaulle and 
only to him. They dare not and do 
not wish to contradict him, nor are 
they always interested in informing 
him correctly and fully, particularly 
where their own plans are involved. 
The concept of a strong state is thus 
lurning into a strong bureaucracy 
Which lives a life of its own and can 
“en oppose the trends of de Gaulle’s 
Policies, the more so because de 
Gaulle is interested before anything 
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else in what he himself calls “grand 
policy”—that is, international policy. 
Characteristically, de Gaulle devoted 
the first of his three announced 
major radio and television speeches 
to the summit conference failure, 
though the speech was given on the 
night of the first general strike of 
railwaymen, Not a word in his speech 
discussed the railway strike. 

As a result of de Gaulle’s attitude, 
the French people are already dis- 
playing a tendency to look for extra- 
parliamentary means of defending 
their interests. No one goes to the 
Parliament with his difficulties for 
the Parliament is powerless. The big 
problems are fought outside it. One 
example was the farm conflict; an- 
other is the fight between public 
school supporters against Govern- 
ment subsidies for Catholic schools. 
It is strange to see how strongly the 
French feel on this subject. Where 
it is almost impossible to organize 
a public meeting of any size on the 
Algerian question, the committee for 
defense of the public schools has 
been able to organize enormous pub- 
lic meetings. A petition against the 
subsidy of Catholic schools has al- 
ready gotten a tremendous number 
of signatures, approaching the point 
where it will soon pass 50 per cent 
of the electoral vote. There is much 
to be said on both sides of this de- 
bate, but the Government is not work- 
ing out any procedure for real recon- 
ciliation between them: Debré simply 
ignores them, and that is dangerous. 

In the past few weeks a sudden 
spark of social unrest has flared up. 
For two years there have been no 
strikes; it was part of the stability 
France at last enjoyed, arising out 
of de Gaulle’s prestige and the bitter 
taste left from the defeat of the 
Fourth Republic. Everyone recog- 
nized that part of the Fourth Re- 
public’s failure was its inability to 
give France a stable political and 
social system and, as a result, work- 
ers hesitated to use the strike again. 
But, apparently, this two-year honey- 
moon between de Gaulle and the 
workers is over. Real wages have 


made no progress and in some in- 
dustries have even tallen, Worse, the 
high-handed methods of the bureauc- 
racy have given the workers the im- 
pression that they do not count at 
all and that their interests are mani- 
festly not well-protected. Having no 
confidence in the parliamentary par- 
ties, made powerless by the new 
constitutional system (especially as 
interpreted by Debre), they have 
decided to strike once more. 

‘the Government obviously hesi- 
tates to make this the occasion for 
a decisive battle. And all the press 
warns against it, After some weak 
boasting, the Government has prom- 
ised amelioration of conditions. 
From reading the workers’ demands 
one cannot escape the conclusion 
that the wage demands are only one 
part of the problem; some of the 
demands are so moderate that 
strikes seem much more a _ protest 
against the high-handed Government 
treatment than an all-out offensive 
on wages. 

The final decision lies with 
de Gaulle. Some say he has strong 
social sentiments, but he certainly 
is a paternalist. This is why he dis- 
likes parties so much; he wants no 
intermediaries between him and the 
people. Still, by ignoring or belittling 
the parties, he has helped to create 
the political vacuum [| have dis- 
cussed. Political parties are the 
normal public schools for political 
education of the masses. Through 
work in the parties the individual 
becomes a citizen, an adult. By ig- 
noring parties, de Gaulle leaves only 
one means of popular expression: 
the plebiscite, but even a plebescite 
becomes a fraud when there are no 
parties to lead the fight of public 
opinion. Moreover, a political sys- 
tem based on plebiscites is virtually 
based on “organized upheavals” and 
is inevitably very demagogic, for it 
means that the people’s manifold in- 
terests have only a single form of ex- 
pression. For the Government, that 
is always a fine océasion to cover 
up all cases of dissent by the single 
one on which there is consent. 











Impressive progress in the GDR is lessening the value of West Berlin to the cold war 


EAST GERMANY’S 


\V@ ociatist sprinc” is in the air 
S: East Germany, and especial- 
ly in East Berlin. On May Day 
morning the battalions of tommy- 
gunners strutting the Marx-Engels- 
Platz symbolized the Ulbricht re- 
gime’s new strength and _self-con- 
fidence. This has been a_ highly 
favorable season for the “German 
Democratic Republic” (GDR). State 
industries are booming and the farm 
collectivization drive was a huge suc- 
cess. Between January and May the 
collectives gobbled up almost every 
acre of private arable land in the 
East Zone. Thousands of desperate 
farmers managed to flee to the West. 
but their flight was grim proof of 
the increasing power of the state, 

In all East Germany there were 
only scattered demonstrations against 
the collectivization program. Near 
Erfurt, a handful of farmers set fires 
on collective farm property. Not far 
from Berlin rioting farm workers 
beat up the regime’s agitators as- 
signed to herd them into collectives. 
But that was all. In Poland, by way 
of contrast. when workmen hauled 
away a single cross from a construc- 
2.000 


their womenfolk sang hymns, stoned 


tion site, steelworkers and 
policemen and burned a town hall. 
Beside proving its hold over the 
people, the regime of Walter Ulbricht 
this spring has shown a total disre- 
gard for world opinion. When the 
Bonn Government branded the col- 
lectivization drive “a gross violation 
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By Eric Dwight Pace 


of human rights,” the East Germans 
only tightened the thumbscrews, A 
month later, when the campaign was 
over, the U.S. State Department de- 
claimed, “We strongly condemn this 
program of compulsion which high- 
lights once again the denial to the 
Germans living in the Soviet zone of 
the basic right of self-determination 
and_ the 
character of the East German regime” 
—but the GDR regime proceeded 
with its campaign to bring artisans, 


completely unrepresented 


shopkeepers and professional people 
into the collective fold. 

The farm drive, of course, was in- 
tended to make East Germany’s econ- 
omy even more distinct from West 
Germany’s before the summit. where 
Khrushchev had been expected to 
point proudly to East German ac- 
complishments: and indeed any 
eventual reunification plan will have 
to take it into account. But its suc- 
cess has another, more general, im- 
plication for future negotiations: As 
East Germany grows more powerful. 
the Western enclave in Berlin is los- 
ing its strategic value in the cold war. 

The Western powers have been pro- 
claiming their rights in Berlin with 
as much idealistic fervor as Wilson 
once lavished on the Freedom of the 
Seas, and with clearer justification, 
since they hold title to their slices 
of the city by a positive compact 
which can be ended—legally—only 
by mutual consent. Hence. as Under- 
secretary Douglas Dillon told the 
AFL-CIO Conference on World Af- 
fairs, the Berlin problem “represents 
a critical test of the integrity and 
dependability of the free world’s col- 


SOCIALIST SPRING 


lective security systems—because no 
nation could preserve its faith in 
collective security if we permitted 
the courageous people of West Ber- 
lin to be sold into slavery.” 

But the sanctity of our compacts 
and the freedom of large sections of 
humanity are at stake on all our 
diplomatic battlefronts. West Berlin’s 
special strategic value in the cold 
war has always rested in its three 
roles: 

¢ First as a shopwindow for the 
successes of capitalism: 

¢ Second as an escape hatch for 
refugees from Communist oppres- 
sion; and 

¢ Third as a peephole in the Iron 
Curtain. 

The latest developments in East 
Germany, however, have sharply re- 
duced West Berlin’s significance in 
each of the three roles. 

As a showcase for the successes of 
free enterprise, West Berlin is fast 
losing its propaganda value, In the 
first place, Western prosperity as 
such is no longer an unbeatable argu- 
ment against Communism. The West 
Germans have already shown disen- 
chantment with the moral side-effects 
of the Wirtschaftswunder. And the 
East Germans have been largely suc 
cessful in shifting the propaganda 
debate away from the issue of eco 
nomic well-being. No amount of fat 
in West Berlin’s butcher 
shops can rebut Communist charges 
that ex-Nazis hold high offices in ihe 
Bundesrepublik, East German prop® 
gandists showed their contempt for 
West Berlin’s prosperity when they 


tried Theodor Oberlaender. West 
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German Minister for Refugees, on 
charges of murdering prisoners in 
World War II. They staged the trial 
in the East German supreme court 
building, not far from West Berlin’s 
glittering Kurfiirstendamm. 

Furthermore, the differences in 
living standards between West Berlin 
and East Berlin will decrease as the 
East German economy expands, The 
days of Soviet reparations-stripping 
are long past, and after 15 years of 
struggle and privation, Ulbricht’s 
economic policies are paying off. The 
GDR now ranks itself fifth among 
Europe’s industrial nations and busi- 
nessmen in anti-Communist and neu- 
tral countries are eager to do business 
with it. Forty-two non-Communist na- 
tions sent exhibits to this year’s 
Leipzig Fair, and American firms 
took part for the first time. To com- 
pete on even terms with the West, 
the GDR has embarked on a hell- 
for-leather port-expansion program 
and even hopes to enter the world 
jet-liner market this year. 

The seven-year plan passed last 
October will probably fail to match 
West Germany’s level of prosperity, 
but it should narrow the gap con- 
siderably—and to a point where the 
contrast between the East and West 
sectors of Berlin will lose much of its 
propaganda significance. 

As an escape hatch for refugees, 
Berlin regained a temporary signifi- 
cance this spring. The flow of 
Flichtlinge from the East had fallen 
off over the years since the revolt of 


June 17, 1953, and the number of ° 


migrants heading east had increased 
as conditions improved in the GDR. 

Then came Ulbricht’s decision to 
collectivize all East German farmland 
and the subsequent farmers’ exodus. 
In the week following Good Friday, 
6.478 East Germans poured into the 
Marienfelde refugee center, more 
than twice the average weekly num- 
ber over the past year. The mass 
defections have driven East German 
authorities to tighten travel restric- 
tions in and around Berlin. Farmers 
are pulled off trains and East German 
Police have entered elevated train 
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stations in the Western sectors in 
their efforts to hunt down East Ger- 
man refugees. 

But the fact that the Communists 
have been able to tighten their se- 
curity net still further shows that 
they did not regard the refugee prob- 
lem as an important threat in the 
past. And once the present collectivi- 
zation pressure is eased, we can ex- 
pect the number of migrants to 
dwindle as the overall standard of 
living improves. Hence, in the long 
run, West Berlin’s value as a haven 
for East German refugees will de- 
crease. As it is, there is some ques- 
tion whether the West gains by 
having East Germany’s spunkiest citi- 
zens abandon their homeland to the 
meek. 

No layman can evaluate West Ber- 
lin’s significance as a peephole for 
Western intelligence services. From 
ail reports it is a happy hunting 
ground for a half-dozen public and 
private German agencies, not to men- 
tion the intelligence services of 
Britain, France and the United States. 
But military and political intelligence 
is valuable only if it is acted upon. 
We did not act on our information 
in June 1953, and now that the East 
German population has swallowed 
farm collectivization, chances of an- 
other popular uprising are small, and 
will be reduced once the new collec- 
tive institutions are “solidified.” 

On the other hand, a false step by 
a Western agent—such as Francis 
Powers made in his flight over the 
Soviet Union—might provoke the 
Communists into some foolhardy ag- 
gressive action which could bring on 
World War III. As Khrushchev said 
in his Baku speech, Berlin remains 
“a hotbed of provocations which 
might produce all kinds of surprises 
and conflicts and could even cause 
a catastrophe.” The danger is always 
present, so the risk entailed by West- 
ern intelligence operations, especially 
in the cold post-summit atmosphere, 
remains constant while their potential 
value decreases as economic condi- 
tions improve in the GDR. 


Thus, West Berlin—the  shop- 


window, escape hatch and peephole 
—is like a poker chip losing its 
value with each round of betting. 
The longer we wait to achieve a 
solution on Berlin the less eager the 
Communists will be to cooperate in 
one—as Khrushchev proved in Paris. 
As the months pass, Ulbricht will 
increasingly succeed in exploiting 
his subjects’ skills and his country’s 
spotty natural resources. The West 
itself may have eroded any East 
German will to resist by refusing to 
take decisive action during the 1953 
revolt. 

At any rate, as many of East Ger- 
many’s most courageous citizens mi- 
grate to the West and as the scars of 
collectivization heal, the regime will 
be increasingly willing to tolerate a 
small capitalist carbuncle on its body 
politic—and Khrushchev will be less 
willing to make concessions to en- 
sure its excision, Or, conversely, he 
will hold out for even greater conces- 
sions from the West as the price of 
an agreement, 

As it is, the West has little margin 
for concessions without jeopardizing 
its position in Berlin. It cannot afford 
to give in on access rights and it may 
need all its garrisons’ present man- 
power. But if it fails to reach some 
kind of agreement on Berlin shortly, 
it may never be able to reach one by 
negotiation. As East Germany grows 
stronger and West Berlin becomes 
less of an irritant, Russia may price 
agreement entirely out of the market 
by insisting on flatly unacceptable 
concessions. 

Since the failure at the summit, 
Khrushchev has indicated that he 
would not press for an immediate 
settlement of the Berlin problem and 
would postpone action on his avow- 
ed decision to sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. Now may 
be the last chance for the West io 
press hard for an agreement that 
would not jeopardize West Berliners’ 
freedom or our integrity as a treaty 
partner. For unless the West acts 
quickly and wisely, ‘East Germany’s 
“Socialist spring” may ripen into a 
Communist summer. 
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FROM NATIONALISM 
TO COMMUNITY 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


WO CHIEF FEATURES emerge from the turmoils of 
he world of nations in our century: a persistent 
endeavor to reach a tolerable measure of international 
peace, and a sense of frustration at the repeated failures 
of every wave of endeavor. The first of these features 
becomes apparent in the tendency of our modern world 
to discard mere alliances in favor of permanent institu- 
tions with a more or less justified or successful claim 
at universality. This line of evolution begins with the 
first Court of Arbitration endowed with a permanent 
secretariat, set up by the third Hague Conference in 
1899, a rough sketch of what was to become the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The League of 
Nations itself was the first bold experiment toward a 
permanent administration of peace. The United Nations 
may be considered as a new incarnation of the League, 
reborn in typical circumstances—much richer in material 
assets, though possibly much poorer in spirit. 

For we have to bow before the grim facts. Never has 
the world spent more brain and brawn on the arts of 
peace—or on the arts of war either. And this is the 
problem. Tempting though it be, the temptation must 
be resisted to bring in the Great Schism at this stage. 
The abyss between the free and the Communist-held 
world is indeed important. But at the outset we must 
delve deeper in order to discover the essential factors 
in the issue of war and peace, for it is only then that 
we shall be able adequately to appraise the Great Schism 
itself, 

Some historical distance may add clearness to the 
view. During a long period that came to an end roughly 
at the discovery of America, the Europeans lived in 
a state of solidarity which was in many ways the very 
reverse of the state in which they live today. Families, 
boroughs, counties and countries were in those days far 
more self-supporting and independent than they were 
soon to become. On the other hand, the people were 
conscious of belonging to Christendom, a united com- 
monwealth with a political head, the Emperor. and a 
spiritual head, the Pope. The shortcomings of the oc- 
cupants of these two thrones, and those of the institutions 
themselves, did not alter the fact that a European 
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In the difficult period brought on by the collapse of the 
summit conference, new approaches to present inter- 
national problems seem to be required. One of these 
approaches—a World Commonwealth—is examined here 
by Salvador de Madariaga, the distinguished Spanish 
diplomat and author. Madariaga has served in many 
important international positions, including Director of 
the Disarmament Section of the League of Nations Sec- 
retariat (1922-27), Spanish Permanent Delegate to the 
League (1931-36), Secretary General of the Geneva 
Conference for the Supervision of Trade in Arms 
(1925), Secretary of the Third Disarmament Commis- 
sion of the League Assemblies (1922-27), Secretary of 
the Temporary Mixed Commission for Disarmament 
(1927-32) and Spanish delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference of 1932. This essay, the second part of 
which will appear in the next issue, is published in 
connection with the 50th anniversary program of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. It will 
form a chapter in a new book, Perspectives on Peace: 
1910-1960, which will be issued this fail by Praeger. 





soldier, scholar, pilgrim or merchant moved about and 
settled anywhere in Europe with a freedom and an ease 
unknown in our day; and that, behind the picturesque 
disorder of feudal seigniories, there stood a Christian 
order respected and recognized by all, even by those who 
now and then broke its law and rule. 

On the rock of that common faith, the early jurists 
of Europe, all theologians, were able to set up the con- 
cepts of just war and unjust war, for us an essentially 
supra-national, for them perhaps a pre-national, idea. 
The claims of the Pope to crown the Emperor, to recog: 
nize this prince as king of that country, to depose 
princes and so forth, even when wrongly used, even 
when flouted by the princes concerned, amounted to 
suggestions of underlying unity, and indeed of the fact 
that a standard of justice for peoples did exist. In those 
days, therefore, the material, passive solidarity of men 
and peoples was almost nonexistent, while. their moral, 
active solidarity was high. 

This state of affairs was, however, rapidly disii- 
tegrating under the pressure of the more pewerfu! princes 
when two mighty events dealt it a death-blow: the dis 
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covery of America and the Reformation. Christendom 
suddenly expanded to dimensions too wide for any feel- 
ing of unity to survive, and almost simultaneously it 
was split from within. The new mighty powers, Spain, 
France and England, found no barrier to their sovereign- 
ty. The old moral solidarity of Christendom vanished. 


HE PERIOD OF international anarchy that set in then 
ses dying a slow and hard death. It has been an era 
of utter anarchy, and if its results, heavy enough in 
human suffering, have not been altogether disastrous, 
this is due to two circumstances: one, that during most 
of that period the world still offered vast spaces either 
vacant or occupied by backward peoples for the vigorous 
young nations to conquer and govern; two, the weapons 
of war had not yet become as destructive as they are 
today. 

This two-fold observation explains the present trend 
toward some form of permanent peace. The world is 
fully occupied; the backward nations have become con- 
scious of their own destinies and seek to achieve their 
own sovereignty. War weapons have become disastrously 
powerful and destructive, and the defense of any one 
nation is no longer possible without bringing in half 
a world of others. National destinies have merged, 

Furthermore, this crucial change only crowns an 
evolution toward material solidarity which entirely re- 
verses the situation prevailing in days of old. Families, 
boroughs, countries and counties have been knitted to- 
gether into a collective, organic tissue through which 
food, drink, light, warmth and even news and ideas 
are diffused by arteries and nerves of steel and copper 
and by waves of electrical energy. Traveling has become 
collective, and, typically enough, when men thought 
they had emancipated themselves from such a form of 
material solidarity by the private car, the very abundance 
of vehicles has sunk them back into an even more 
massive fluid moving slowly along the roads like water 
in pipes. The world has become one while we slept; 
and we have awakened as citizens of a single nation 
though claimed by a hundred diverse loyalties. 

The central feature of our present time is therefore 
the very opposite of that we had discerned in the days 
of “Christendom.” Our passive, physical, material, in- 
deed intellectual, solidarity is now complete; our active, 
moral solidarity is still in its infancy. This, by the way, 
at least in part explains both our endeavors to create 
permanent institutions to preserve peace and our repeated 
failure to do so. 

The present outcry against sovereignty thus becomes 
clear; for it is the tenacity with which nations hold to 
@ sovereignty that stands in the way of that moral 
solidarity necessary to progress on the road to peace. 
Yet the resistance of the nations to relinquish their 
sovereignty is too strong for it not to feed on some 
natural root; they are natural features in the human 
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landscape and have a definite meaning in the scheme 
of things. They act as both the guardians and the 
creators of varieties of culture which mankind cannot 
afford to lose. 

We should do well, therefore, to consider nations as 
possessing an instinct of conservation to which they are 
as perfectly entitled as any man’s attachment to his 
personal liberty. Indeed, the two notions are so much 
akin that they might be defined with the same words: 
Sovereignty is the nation’s right and power freely to 
take its own decisions in such matters as it considers vital 
to its destiny. 

It follows that no nation in its senses will consent 
to any reduction of its sovereignty unless persuaded 
that its destiny demands it. Scotland did not consent to 
merge its sovereignty with England’s until it was con- 
vinced that both countries had henceforth reached a 
stage of common destiny. (Nor did this happen pre- 
cisely when the union was actually voted by a corrupt 
Parliament.) Norway separated from Sweden for exactly 
the reverse reason. Conviction, moteover, need not cor- 
respond to the outward facts. The destinies of Scotland 
and England may not in fact have merged; those of 
Norway and Sweden may not in fact have diverged: 
What matters is that the issue is seen in this or that 
way by the nations concerned. 

What goes on in the minds of the nations of the world 
community today is only too obvious: They do feel 
that they belong to a world community knitted together 
by all kinds of material and intellectual solidarities, but 
they have not yet acquired the conviction that their 
separate destinies have merged into one World Common- 
wealth, 

If and when the nations of the world become con- 
vinced of the fact that their destinies have merged— 
for it is a fact—they will surrender their sovereignties 
to a sovereignty embodying that merged destiny. At 
this stage, though, it is just as well to remember the 
profound saying: “In order to give oneself, one must 
belong to oneself.” To give up one’s sovereignty is an 
act of sovereignty but how many nations are sovereign 
enough? How many nations, on being told, “Give up 
your sovereignty,” might answer, “I wish I had some 
sovereignty to give up”? 

Of the 80-odd nations that make up the United Na- 
tions, how many are really sovereign? Few of the small 
ones can be counted as such, for it is always possible 
for the big ones to coerce nearly every small nation into 
obedience, and this is often done, if with commendable 
discretion (in its turn an interesting symptom of the 
progress of moral solidarity). In such cases, therefore, 
there is but a moderate amount of sovereignty in the 
full sense of the word; and it is doubtful whether this 
word has any meaning at all if this sense is less than full. 

The story, moreover, does not end there; for it is not 
only the small nations that lack sovereignty. When the 
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whole field of sovereignty is surveyed, it becomes evident 
that there are institutions which by their very nature 
tend to become too strong for the national sovereignty 
to resist, such as, for instance, the Communist party in 
the Soviet Union; the army in a number of Latin Ameri- 
can States, in Spain, and of late even in France; the 
trade unions and the big capitalistic concerns nearly 
everywhere in the West. Would it be wholly inaccurate 
to say that the United States enjoys a fuller measure 
of sovereignty over Guatemala or Panama than over the 


AFL-CIO or Standard Oil or General Motors? 


HE OUTCOME of all this is that the world of nations 

finds it extremely difficult to evolve out of the era 
of anarchy which set in during the 16th century. All 
nations are equally backward in this respect; but pre- 
cisely because of their power, the bigger ones seem the 
most backward. They cling to their national sovereignty 
and refuse to see that, since the world community is 
already a fact, the time has come for turning it into a 
World Commonwealth. 

The situation of the big powers is not easy, however. 
Armaments are becoming an exorbitant luxury, so that 
they seriously imperil the economic health of even the 
most prosperous among them. This circumstance has in- 
creased the electoral value of the magic word disarma- 
ment. How does that concept fit into the general picture 
of world relations and peace? There is no denying that 
the mere existence of armaments adds to the instability 
of peace. Among big powers, arms increase mistrust. 
Smaller nations may be armed unnecessarily, partly be- 
cause “it is done,” partly in order to create auxiliary 
outlets and markets for the armament manufacturers of 
the big nations; and so a judicious spreading of mistrust 
among small nations may become part of the general 
state of affairs. 

But the idea of tackling the problem at the disarma- 
ment end is unfortunate. The rock-bottom fact is that 
wars are not due to armaments but armaments to wars 
—or to the fear of them. The only way to disarm is to 
make war impossible. 

The very word disarmament is a misnomer, since 
what is really meant is reduction of armaments. But is 
the reduction of armaments actually possible? Let us 
assume, as we must, that the two adversaries are kept 
in a state of enmity by some difference or conflict which 
they have so far been unable to bridge. This is the cause 
of their mutual mistrust and therefore of their arma- 
ments. Any endeavor to induce them to reduce their 
armaments must surely rest on two untenable assump- 
tions: that the two adversaries can agree on how to 
reduce their armaments when they cannot agree on how 
to solve the conflict which forces them to arms: and 
that they are going to agree to discard their instruments 
when the operation for which they hold them—a possible 
war—is still in the offing. 
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Such being the underlying facts, every effort. negotia- 
tion, discussion or deal on disarmament can at bottom 
have no other aim than the maneuvering of the adversary 
into an unfavorable position. This is possible because 
armaments are an essentially relative notion and there. 
fore a nation may actually increase its armaments relative 
to its chief adversary while reducing them in absolute 
quantity. Thus, a discussion on reduction of armaments 
is actually entered into with the deliberate intention of 
increasing one’s own armament power. This is the only 
conclusion which an objective examination of the facts 
warrants. It tallies with simple and honest common 
sense: Since two adversaries face each other separated 
by a conflict they have been unable or unwilling to 
resolve, each must remain on the watch and determined 
to maintain as much superiority of weapons over the 
other as he possibly can. This he will do by arming 
and, if he is astute enough, by “disarming.” i.e., by 
reducing his absolute while increasing his relative arma- 
ments by means of a so-called disarmament agreement 
with his less astute adversary. As adversaries have a 
way of being astute enough to see through their op- 
ponent’s intentions, agreement is not forthcoming. 

Nor is this the whole story. For the general sense of 
things in this world of ours unconsciously favors power. 
Armament means prestige. Nations, big and small, tend 
to keep armaments at their highest level. In the day-to- 
day discussion of events, in the ranking of nations, in 
respects and forms as well as in the weightier influences, 
the guns, ships, planes, indeed atom bombs, count more 
than any other standards of comparison, | am about 
to submit that all this way of thinking, feeling and acting 
is as obsolete as crinoline. The fact is, however, that 
such is the prevailing attitude and this must be con- 
sidered one of the most formidable obstacles on the road 
to peace, 

It now becomes clear that what, inaccurately enough, 
goes by the name of “disarmament” is by no means the 
best road to reach the heights of peace. The true road, 
in fact, lies in study of the causes and cure of the conflict 
between nations, What is a war? A conflict that has 
burst into a violent phase. What is a conflict? A quarrel 
that has become acute. What is a quarrel? A dissension 
gone awry. What is a dissension? The outcome of a prob- 
lem that has remained unsolved. What is a problem? A 
question that has been neglected. Thus, by analysis, we 
can slowly descend the steep slope down which, through 
sloth and neglect, questions too often and too swiftly 
tumble and roll into problems, dissensions, quarrels, con 
flicts and wars. 

It follows that the only way to cure wars is to deal 
with humdrum, day-by-day questions between nations 
as they arise. Which questions? All of them. since any 
one of them may deteriorate into a conflict leading 
a war. Thus amounts to saying that the world com 
munity must be governed as a World Commonwealth. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Bread and Wine of Ignazio Silone 


By Nicola Chiaromonte 


F “SOCIALIST REALISM” meant what it seems to mean, 

the only contemporary writer to whom the formula 
could be properly applied would be Ignazio Silone. 
From Fontamara (1929) to The Secret of Luca (1957) 
his exclusive theme has been the problem of social 
justice, as reflected in the daily life of the peasant com- 
munity, which has remained the subject matter of his 
storytelling. And Silone is certainly a realistic writer. His 
style is simple and straightforward, shy of sophistication, 
meant to be understood above all by the people it por- 
trays, even at the cost of being misunderstood by the 
literary elite. 

Socialism and realism cannot indeed be separated, in 
Silone’s writing. Yet, to stress only this would be an 
oversimplification, It leaves out the fact that Silone’s 
socialism is religious, while his realism is profoundly 
ironical, It is the combination of firm belief and irony 
that makes for the unique quality of his writing. Silone’s 
novels are about moral truth, not political ideologies. 
He does not make the world of his cafoni (peasants) an 
object of admiration or nostalgia, does not in the least 
consider it as the only real one. On the contrary, he de- 
scribes it as pitiful and grotesque, and is perfectly aware 
that its ancestral habits are on the verge of being upset 
and destroyed by the march of urban civilization. To 
him, the peasants remain as fixed terms of comparison, 
simply because they offer the last example of a coherent 
society in a world in which fixed moral standards no 
longer exist. Downtrodden, ignorant and obtuse as the 
people are. the ways and mores of the mythical Fonta- 
mara, to which Silone has never ceased to go back after 
his first novel, have remained firm, simple and unam- 
biguous, while those of the outside world, the world 
of the powers that be and of political parties, are as 
shifty and ambiguous as the people are arrogant and 
overbearing. Hence, the emissaries of urban civilization 
can deceive and conquer the people of Fontamara, but 
they can never persuade them. 

This is the ironical situation Silone has again and 
again illustrated in his work. For all their simplicity and 
tustic quality, his stories raise the fundamental question 


of what are, in our civilization, the lasting values that 
ee ee 
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magazine. Tempo Presente, here pays a tribute to Ig- 
mzio Silone, who recently celebrated his 60th birthday. 
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can stand comparison with the inarticulate virtues of 
the cafoni. 

Silone’s questioning of modern society began in his 
early adolescence when he became first a Socialist and 
then, mainly on account of his opposition to World War 
I, a Communist. As a boy, for all his militancy, he had 
already had many occasions of measuring the distance 
that separated party bureaucrats from the real life of 
the people. This experience was to become decisive for 
Silone, the Communist. The confrontation between the 
automatism of Muscovite bureaucracy and the real life 
of the people, as he had known it, persuaded him 
to throw off the Communist yoke. Once the conflict be- 
came clear in his mind, Silone never for a moment got 
involved in the intricacies of ideological politics; and 
this was to save him from the despair typical of the 
modern intellectual. 


IS CHOICE was not between the church and heresy, 
but between the church and faith. To believe and to 
remain in the church was impossible, since the place 
of faith had been taken by orthodoxy, which requires 
not faith but obedience. The conflict between Communist 
orthodoxy and socialist faith appeared to Silone simple 
and fundamental. It was not a conflict between opposed 
doctrinal and tactical views, but between ideology and 
everyday life, between a hierarchical power and society, 
between the officials of a far-away Power and the cafoni 
themselves. If the ideology was true, then reality was 
a fiction; if the hierarchy was infallible, then the com- 
munity of the oppressed people was in error; if the 
party line represented a superior kind of truth, then 
the very existence of the peasants, down in Abruzzi, was 
a “deviationist error.” The contrast was so elementary 
that it became comical. Could life in Fontamara be less 
real than the Historical Process? This is the question 
out of which Silone’s work as a novelist was born. 
Rather than novels, Silone’s books are apologues and 
moral fables. The themes and the style are those of a 
peasant who has been to school and seen the world, and 
wants to tell his countryfolk about his experience. Hence, 
he must express himself as plainly as possible, through 
examples that are familiar to his audience. Literary pre- 
occupations have to be left at the door. In this, Silone’s 
storytelling resembles that of a country priest, a priest 
without theology and without a bishop to be afraid of. 
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In Fontamara, to explain Fascism—that is the rela- 
tion between Fascist power and the cafoni—Silone im- 
agined the example of the forbidden stream. In Bread 
and Wine (1935), the question was the relation between 
Communism, with its dogmas and “line” on the one side, 
and the cafoni on the other. This the novelist expressed 
by recounting the peregrinations of Pietro Spina, the 
Communist emissary, through his native countryside, 
and his meetings with the local “dead souls.” In Seed 
Beneath the Snow (1938), the symbol is the dumb 
peasant with his donkey. In A Handful of Blackberries 
(1952) it is the trumpet at the sound of which the 
peasants used to assemble in the public square before 
the Fascist period, and which was hidden by one of them 
during the dictatorship. Should it be taken out of its 
hiding place and be blown again, as the Communists 
wanted, now that Fascism had come to an end? No is 
the answer. Things had not changed enough to merit such 
celebration: The forest that used to belong to the com- 
munity, and then was appropriated by one family, had 
not been returned to the community. And it so happens 
that the Communists, who are now in control of the 





peasants’ union, have made themselves, for tactical 
reasons, the allies of the usurper. The trumpet will re. 
main in hiding until the day of justice. 

Silone’s most recent novel, The Secret of Luca, is re. 
markable for the absence of any apparent political theme. 
It is simply about the secret that Luca, the peasant, has 
kept at the price of 19 years in jail, to protect the honor 
of the girl he was courting. It was a matter of self-im. 
posed principle, of personal honor pushed to an extreme, 
No reward could be expected by Luca, and no rehabilita. 
tion for a crime that he had not committed. Luca’s 
silence is not even intended as an indictment of human 
justice. The novelist simply offers the example of a man 
who has kept faith with his conscience. It is sufficient 
to make us wonder what principle, in our way of living, 
would be strong enough to account for such behavior. 

Such are the questions that Silone, the novelist, ad. 
dresses quietly, ironically and wisely to the modern world 
by way of the old one. It is by remaining faithful to his 
origins, and to the beliefs of his youth, that Silone has 
succeeded in delivering to his contemporaries one of the 
most persuasive messages of modern literature. 





Styron’s Appointment in Sambuco 


Set This House On Fire. 
By William Styron. 
Random House. 501 pp. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Abraham Rothberg 


Contributor, “Antioch Review,” 
“Best American Short Stories” 





Or THE AMERICAN writers who 
emerged after World War II, three 
stood head and shoulders above 
their contemporaries in talent, Nor- 
man Mailer, Ralph Ellison and 
William Styron, and they wrote 
three of the most promising con- 
temporary novels: The Naked and 
the Dead, The Invisible Man and 
Lie Down in Darkness. Now, almost 
a decade after the last, William 
Styron has written a new book, Set 
This House On Fire, which further 
fulfills the promise of his talent. 

Peter Leverett, the character who 
tells the story, says that the book is 
about “a murder and a rape which 
ended, too, in death, along with a 
series of other incidents not so vio- 
lent, yet grim and distressing.” But 
the novel is far more than that. “A 
man cannot live without a focus,” 
Cass Kinsolving says, and this book 
is the search for a focus of three men 
—Cass Kinsolving, Mason Flagg and 
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Peter Leverett—as they seek it in 
themselves, in others, in sex, in 
drink, in violence, in art; it is a 
story in which these three who might 
be three aspects of a single man, or 
three American “brothers Karama- 
zov,” move (to paraphrase Styron) 
through dooms of love, through 
griefs of joy, in the lonely search for 
meaning, for virtue and for identity, 
as they struggle not only with their 
own anarchies but with the political, 
economic and spiritual anarchies of 
our time. 

The three expatriate Americans 
meet in a small Italian town, Sam- 
buco, where Mason Flagg, a rich, 
upper-class Yankee, is supposed to 
be writing a play but is instead mov- 
ing swiftly through his vices to 
his death; where Cass Kinsolving, 
a lower-class, almost white-trash 
Southern Methodist, is supposed to 
be painting and is instead drinking 
himself to death, and through love— 


for an Italian girl, Francesca—and 
compassion—for her father, Michele, 
who is dying of poverty and tuber- 
culosis—through violence and error, 
comes to his true self; where Peter 
Leverett, good middle-class Virginia 
gentleman, a lawyer who has been 
working in Europe for an American 
“aid agency,” has come to vacation 
with his boyhood friend and school- 
mate, Mason Flagg, witnesses 4 
tragedy, but fails to understand it 
or his own role in it. 

Writers of novels attempt to im- 
pose pattern and meaning on life, or 
to put it another way, though prob- 
ably conveying the same thing, they 
attempt to perceive pattern and meal 
ing in life, and then to communicale 
it, endow it with passion and artistic 
vitality. And William Styron se 
and communicates a contemporaly 
life shot through with corruption, 
guilt, sin, remorse and envy, and 
he uses those magnificent old words 
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(and concepts) in a passionate and 
continual discernment and dissection 
of betrayals of self and betrayals of 
others, and of individual betrayal 
and collective betrayal. Most import- 
ant, he is able—neither pompously 
nor apologetically—to speak openly 
of evil (that term we have almost 
“understood” and “tolerated” and 
“explained” out of existence) and 
he has Cass say it clearly: 

« .. this business about evil— 
what it is, where it is, whether it’s 
a reality, or just a figment of the 
mind. Whether it’s a sickness like 
cancer, something that can be cut 
out and destroyed, with maybe some 
head doctor acting as the surgeon, or 
whether it’s something you can’t cure 
at all, but have to stomp on like you 
would a flea carrying bubonic plague, 
getting rid of the disease and the 
carrier all at once.” 

There are the personal evils of 
Mason Flagg (is the name symbolic 
of America?), a fusion of Beverly 
Hills and Bohemia, who is a sadist 
and a faddist, an exhibitionist and a 
pornographer, a rapist, an incipient 
homosexual, an intellectual dilet- 
tante—altogether a psychopath who 
destroys wife, mistresses and friends; 
of Cass Kinsolving (is the name 
symbolic kin-solving? ), an artist and 
an alcoholic, a man of dignity, cour- 
age and intelligence, and a man de- 
based, a trained seal, a drunken 
cowardly fool, an impossible father 
and husband, who even in his deepest 
degradation struggles for a virtue 
and probity he wishes for but can- 
not apprehend. 

And there are the collective evils 
of politics, economics and religion. 
Styron sees man’s miserable condi- 
tion and exemplifies it both in the 
misery of the Southern Italian peas- 
ant and the Southern American 
Negro, and has Michele—Francesca’s 
dying father—cry out against God 
in the accents of Job: “He is evil, is 
He not, to put us down in this place 
Where we work and slave for fifty 
Yeats, making ninety thousand lire 
4 year, which is not even enough to 
buy pasta. Ninety thousand lire! 
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Then all the time He sends the tax 
collector from Rome. Then after 
draining us dry—of everything—at 
last He throws us away, as if we had 
cost Him nothing, and for a joke 
He punishes us with this pain. He 
loves only the rich men in Rome. 
He is evil, I tell you! I shit on Him! 
I shit on Him because I do not 
believe!” 

And Styron devotes the same 
scalding scorn to fat, prosperous 
Americans, “a bunch of smug con- 
tented hogs rooting at the trough. 
Ciphers without mind or soul or 
heart.” As the “Lost Generation” of 
the °20s fled prosperous Babbitty 
America, so many of the generation 
of the ’50s also seemed to be fleeing 
the materialism, machine and new 
prosperity to Europe (and some— 
like the “Beat Generation”—are in 
internal emigration from them), but 
if it is in Europe that they “find” 
themselves, it is to the United States 
that they return with their “changed 
selves.” All three of Styron’s char- 
acters do—though one in a coffin— 
and all three have that strange 
ambivalence expatriates have for 
America: a hatred of the people, 
the culture (or lack of it) and the 
products (or the plethora of them) ; 
and a moving, nostalgic love of the 
landscape. 

Set This House On Fire is rich in 
description of American 
brilliant description, and swarms 
particularly with “southern weather, 
southern voices, southern scenes.” 
Styron has genuine feeling for 
scenery everywhere—Paris, Rome, 
Sambuco, Tramonti, New York— 
but he is at best in his own Virginia 
setting. 

But the book’s value is in its hu- 
man scenes, moving and beautifully 
rendered: Cass in Paris finding the 
final edge of joy, then terror, in 
drunkenness; Cass’ seduction of 
Vernelle Satterle, the juvenile Jeho- 
vah’s Witness; Mason taking Peter 
to a “gang shag”; Michele denounc- 
ing God; the Italian women, like 
beasts of burden, bearing their loads 
of fagots; the dog, half-crushed in 


scenes, 


the street, with the audience watch- 
ing it die; Cass wildly drunk in the 
PX; the incredibly touching inter- 
change in jail between Luigi, the 
Fascist policeman, and Cass, when 
Luigi refuses to permit Cass the in- 
dulgence of guilt, self-destruction and 
martyrdom in a magnificent act of 
Christian charity. And these are but 
a few; there are a myriad such. 

And there is the power of the 
language, a complicated, sinuous and 
sometimes even tortuous, prose style 
filled with expletive and coarseness, 
subtlety and delicacy, libertinism and 
puritanism, simplicity and complex- 
ity, a whirling gyre of language 
which deals with art and literature, 
landscape and character, ringing the 
discreet changes necessary and ap- 
propriate for each, 
easily from humor to seriousness, 
from humble to grand, from irony 
to candor. As with the scenes, to 
take just a few random well-turned 
examples does Styron no justice, but 
it is worth doing nonetheless: “I saw 
him doing the mambo on countless 
Grace Line cruises to Brazil, with 
women forever taller than himself”; 
“In each Jew resides a frustrated 
mother”; “He would of sympathized 
with cancer if he thought it was a 
la mode”; “. . . you may sentimental- 
ize sex by confusing it with love, and 
still be read, but if you equate sex 
with unpleasurableness, you may ex- 
pect your audience to be obscure, 
whether your bias is puritan or 
pornographic.” 

And, the discerning reader will 
now ask, did not even Homer nod? 
I would like to reply with Heming- 


and moving 
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ways pithiness that one pitcher 
should not tell any batters about 
another pitcher’s curves, but that 
would be presumption on my part 
in more ways than one. The answer 
is, of course, yes; Styron’s book has 
shortcomings, flaws, even serious 
faults, and if the book is not a 
masterpiece, quite, but only a mag- 
nificent attempt at one, it is magni- 
ficent and it is an attempt. Here one 
is in the presence of a great talent 
setting itself a great artistic task, 
and in its smallest sparks struck one 
can see more light and more illumi- 
nated than in the perfectly modu- 
lated beams of lesser talents who 
seize on lesser tasks. 

With those two other splendid 
American — talents—Mailer 
Ellison—Styron shares the 
strange difficulties that Jews, Negroes 


postwar 
and 


and Southerners who write in our 
country have in common, perhaps 
because they are all “oppressed 
minorities,” or “defeated,” or per- 
haps because those groups more than 
others were nurtured on the Bible 
(although I doubt that): those four 
horsemen of the literary apocalypse: 
self-pity, sentimentality, rhetoric and 
melodrama. And Styron, as are the 
other two, is prey to all four. 
Perhaps most grievous is the form 
Styron has chosen to tell his tale. 
half involuted detective story with 
deliberately withheld 


about a murder, half Greek tragedy 


information 


with inevitable doom descending like 
a mushroom cloud and rising up out 
of character, a stink in the nostrils 
and a miasma under the sky. And 
this 
Styron into using one major un- 


inadvisable combination led 
necessary character, Peter Leverett, 
the narrator, who is unsuccessfully 
and uninterestingly projected, and 
perhaps 200 pages of unnecessary 
material which, if cut, would have 
given a swiftness of pace and tension 
which, as is, often slacken. The story 
told straightaway, without flashback 
and digression and Leverett inter- 
polation, by Cass Kinsolving, whose 
story it truly is, would have made a 
firmer, finer book. 
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There are other weaknesses too: 
Styron cannot create a real woman 
character. His women—Poppy, 
Cass’ elfin wife, the succession of 
Mason’s pneumatic mistresses, the 
primitive perfection of Francesca— 
are failures and sentimental fanta- 
sies, and hence his man-woman re- 
lations are always slightly unreal, 
and _ oversimplified, 
lacking the passionate contradictori- 
ness of his man-man relations. No- 


melodramatic 


where with men and women does 
Styron reach the heights of artistic 
characterization as he dees with the 
relationships between men: between 
Cass and Michele, Cass and Mason, 
Cass and Luigi, Cass and Lonnie, 
and even between Cass and Peter— 
which is perhaps the least successful 
of all. 

There is a flaw in the dialogue. 
His people, speaking to each other 
in normal discourse, are more stilted 
than when his characters pour out 
(in what is really monologue) their 
stories. There is even the small flaw 
of an inappropriate title to the novel, 
from a beautiful and appropriate 
epigraph chosen from a John Donne 
sermon, a title which sounds like a 
mystery or detective book about 
arson. 

All too often, Styron is  over- 
whelmed by things, by words, in that 
old Whitmanesque tradition (and not 
one confined only to him and to 
American writing) in which instead 
of artistic selection, there is enumer- 
ating, inventorying, cataloging. Too 
many incidents, too many characters, 
too many descriptions, too many in- 
cidents, too many emotions, and too 
many words, words until the ones 
that count, that are meaningful, are 
lost. Styron’s torrent of talent has 
still to be disciplined by levees of 
fictional control to swifter, 
deeper and truer in course. 

But these are genuinely motes in 
the literary eye. This is a magnificent 
book, whose pages—at least for me— 
echo with Melville and Faulkner and 
Fitzgerald (literature makes stranger 
bedfollows than politics, and if that 
be double entendre, make the most 


run 





ot it!). And I do not say this to 
record Styron’s indebtedness—for if 
he has borrowed, what he has bor. 
rowed he has made his own and 
imprinted it with his own singular 
signature (that essential token of the 
genuine talent)—but to place him 
in the mainstream of American 
letters. 

And if it is also, in those terms, a 
bitter book, “disenchanted,” it re. 
mains a book intimately concerned 
with understanding and _ evaluating 
the individual and 
quences of human experience. If 
Styron, denying Alexander Pope's 


social conse: 


“Essay on Man,” presumes to scan 
God— “. . . God was not even a lie, 
but worse,” Cass says, “that He was 
weaker even than the evil He created 





and allowed to reside in the soul | 
of man, that God Himself was | 
doomed. . . .”—he does not avoid 
studying mankind, and he does not 
presume. In fact, Styron goes back 
to that essential knowledge so fre- 
quently forgotten, ignored or de- 
liberately set aside, Socrates’ “Know 
Thyself,” and distills from Cass’ 
anguish the shards of human and 
personal wisdoms that are life’s most 
precious and painful possessions and 


achievements. 

“The only true experience,” Cass 
says, “. . . is the one where a man 
learns to love himself. And _ his 
country!” “The single good is re- 
spect for the force of life.” Luigi, 
the Fascist (and most Christian) 
policeman, says, “. . . the primary 
moral sin is self-destruction.” 

And finally out of the awareness 
that everywhere, in persons as in 
politics, in Italy as in the United 
States, there is power and cortup- 
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tion, nepotism and graft, stupidity 
and blindness Styron can ring his 
faith (and Cass’) out of Cass 
(and his own) despair in a Job-like 
affirmation: “man’s own faith, vail 
perhaps, but nonetheless faith in his 
hardwon decency &. perfectability & 
his own compassionate concern with 
his mortal, agonizing plight on a half 
burnt out cinder he didn’t ask to be 
set down on in the first place.” 
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The Italian Maze 


Italy: A Modern History. 
By Denis Mack Smith. 
Michigan. 500 pp. $7.50. 


Tuis 1s without doubt the best 
history of modern Italy which has 
yet been written. Denis Mack Smith, 
an Englishman, has tackled and tried 
to solve a series of delicate problems 
which, curiously enough, Italian his- 
torians have tended to steer clear of. 
Just recently his book has been pub- 
lished in Italy, appropriately by 
Laterza, the same publishing house 
whose name is connected with all 
Benedetto Croce’s works. The appro- 
priateness, however, is not due to a 
similarity of conception and ideolo- 
gy; Smith is perhaps the most un- 
ideological of historians, 
Croce was, as all know, a stubborn 
and sometimes short-sighted liberal. 
Though in England and America 
Smith’s book has passed almost with- 
out a murmur, except that polite mur- 
mur of dutiful praise which attends 
the demise of so many really worth- 
while books, in Italy its publication 
has stirred up a minor earthquake 
of polemical response. Which is, of 
course, as it should be. One can 
hardly expect Americans or English- 
men to feel as strongly about Italy’s 
tangled past as Italians. 

One cannot expect really to know 
Italy without the sort of guidance 
through its modern maze that Smith 
has so ably provided. This must be 
tressed, for it is quite evident that 
although Italy has many aficionados, 
few have deigned to take its recent 
past seriously enough to study and 
understand it, When reading even 
the best of books by foreigners about 
ltaly one often gets the feeling that 
they either are ill-at-ease with the 
subject, or tend to locate all Italy’s 
interest either in the immediate fore- 
stound—that swarming, too-delight- 
ful spectacle put on by its people—or 
in the remote, unpolemical past. Even 
the most cultured and informed of 


while 
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Reviewed by Raymond Rosenthal 
Contributor, “Commentary,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 


these writers exhibits a rather modish 
disdain for the economic and political 
facts that form the background to 
that spectacle they enjoy so much. 
Smith’s Italy: A Modern History 
fills a gap and furnishes the student 
with many links which until now both 
historians and cultural tourists ig- 
nored. It will be difficult to do so 
in the future. And this, in itself, is 
a notable achievement. With its 
meticulous scholarship and _free- 
swinging lack of dogmatism, a book 
like this will soon become an obliga- 
tory part of the equipment of all 
those—newspapermen, travel writers, 
scholars, and just plain Fulbrights— 
who embark on the Italian adventure. 
If one compares it to Croce’s mod- 
ern history, which ends at World War 
I, or H. Stewart Hughes’ admirable 
survey of postwar Italy, The United 
States and Italy, one immediately 
sees the value of this new history. 
Croce’s book had an ax to grind, 
a perfectly noble ax, but still an ax. 
Camillo Cavour and Giovanni Giolit- 
ti, the liberal architects of the Italian 
state, were his heroes, and, by im- 
plication, Fascism’s hooliganism and 
appeal to irrational violence were his 
chief targets. Written during Fascism 
and with a subtle polemical intent, 
Croce’s history served its purpose, 
but also suffered from the limita- 
tions of such books with a thesis. 
Liberalism, as Smith has shown, was 
not as spotless and uninvolved in the 
Fascist victory as Croce hoped to 
prove; and, furthermore, Fascism 
itself came to power precisely be- 
cause of inherent faults in the par- 
liamentary system which liberalism 
and the Italian character had evolved 
since the foundation of the Italian 
state. Giolitti, the shrewd, yet unin- 
spired manipulator of majorities—he 
kept a file of the personal weaknesses 


and defects of all members of the 
Senate and the Chamber, in order 
to be able to blackmail them at 
crucial points in the political game— 
is exposed by Smith as the unwitting 
accomplice of Mussolini’s coup d’état 
and autarchic state. Accustomed to 
annulling the effectiveness of his op- 
ponents’ programs by including them, 
minus their programs, in his govern- 
ments, Giolitti misunderstood Fas- 
cism to such a disastrous extent that 
he actually pursued the same policy 
with Mussolini and his Black Shirts; 
and was astonished when the very 
people he hoped to take into camp 
disrupted the camp of parliamentary 
maneuvering and outlawed his party. 

On the other hand, if one com- 
pares Smith’s history with Hughes’, 
it becomes apparent that though 
Hughes is intelligent and_ well-in- 
formed, he tends to adopt a rather 
pious attitude toward the Left 
parties and, in fact, seems to have 
been taken in by the atmosphere 
that prevailed among Italian intellec- 
tual circles right after the last war. 
Smith does not make the slightest 
obeisance to any myth, even if it 
comes decked in the brightest of 
Utopian phraseology; it is precisely 
the phrasemongers of Right and Left 
whom Smith regards as his legitimate 
prey. In page after page he details 
the mistakes, factional stupidities and 
personal rancors—in Italy every- 
thing soon ends in the personal— 
which accounted for the ignoble de- 
feat of the Leftist forces at the hands 
of the Fascists, 

Denis Mack Smith is a member of 
that modern school of historians 
which refuses to cut its facts to fit 
a predetermined ideological pattern. 
In Italy Smith has a field day, for 
Left, Right and Center of the political 
spectrum were all, at various times, 
at fault, and his arraignment of 
them seems impeccable. But there is 
one disturbing 
sonal factor, which, indeed, Smith 
gives its due, but which, it seems 
to me, he does not document suffi- 
ciently. Why do Italians refuse to 
act impersonally in politics? Why 


element—the _ per- 
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do they really despise political 
thought and inevitably replace politi- 
cal thinking with the nuances, often 
so deceptive, of personal contact? So 
that, for example, Mussolini’s charm 
convinced both the King and Giolitti 
that he didn’t really mean business, 
that he was not as tough a revolu- 


tionary as he pretended to be. It 
is perhaps unfair to ask a historian 
to delve into this mirror-world of 
pretense and play-acting, but that 
is Italy, the heart of the matter, and 
if there is one important failing in 
this excellent book it is Smith’s re- 
fusal to enter this shadowy realm. 





What Shape Germany? 


The Mind of Germany. 
By Hans Kohn. 
Scribner, 384 pp. $5.95. 


ONE OF THE many factors that 
contributed to the German tragedy 
of modern times was the general 
ignorance of its origins and develop- 
ment. Where the Germans themselves 
were unable to provide an intellec- 
tually satisfying Geschichtsbild, for- 
eign scholars may be pardoned for 
having failed—or not having both- 
ered—to bring the chronicle of some 
150 turbulent, confusing years into 
comprehensible form. 

The average foreigner’s picture of 
Germany has been kaleidoscopic, 
often to the point of caricature, and 
shaken into new sudden patterns by 
feelings of anger, pity, fear, revenge 
or retribution. To be sure, events 
which ran the gamut from helpless 
idealism to monstrous crime did not 
lend themselves easily to clear, 
popular analysis, In consequence, the 
clinical understanding which gives 
international their best 
chance of logic and stability has been 
conspicuously lacking. The Germans 
and their neighbors have squandered 
their substance compounding each 
others’ errors. Only in recent years 
have historians, purged by war of 
bathos and prejudice, helped by 
spectacular hindsight and stimulated 
by an unprecedented general interest 
in German affairs, begun to put the 
pieces together into a reasonable 
whole. None has been more success- 
ful than Hans Kohn in this brilliant 
survey of the cultural trends that 
helped shape modern German affairs. 


relations 


Reviewed by Richard C. Hottelet 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
news correspondent 


The crazy-quilt Germany _ that 
emerged from the period of the 
Enlightenment was torn between the 
urge toward nationhood and _ the 
towering universalism of Goethe, 
Kant, Schiller and Lessing. Had 
Germany historically been part of 
the West and had its history been 
more coherent, their serenity of 
thought might have had more practi- 
cal effect. As it happened, the forces 
of nationalism, stirred to delirious 
intensity in the War of Liberation 
against Napoleon, imposed their own 
standards. The Holy Roman Empire 
had been swept away, but the con- 
cept of the Reich as the mystic unity 
of Germans—and more—was revived 
as a rallying symbol. Philosophical 
speculation, poetry and _ patriotic 
sentiment defined it in terms of the 
community, the state, power and 
authority. 

Prussia, the most dynamic of the 
German states, gravitated into leader- 
ship against the influence of Austria, 
its spartan austerity embellished by 
the romantic movement as a true ex- 
pression of selfless devotion. Hegel, 
who was not a Prussian by birth, 
proclaimed that absolute reason, the 
Idea, finds its greatest earthly free- 
dom in the state. The state is the 
ultimate worldly power with the God- 
given right to demand complete de- 
votion of its citizens, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt, born on Swedish-held Ruegen 
and a Rhinelander by choice, sang 
the praises of German virtue in 





poetic exaltation. Friedrich Jahn, 
who founded the Gymnasi and the 
Student Leagues, expressed the long. 
ing for a German nation in terms of 
Prussia and sought to increase the 
centripetal force of nationalism by 
lashing out against the West. 

From that point on chauvinism, or 
Germanophilism, grew to dominate 
cultural life. Voices were raised 
against it, but there was no substance 
behind this dissent. In 1848, the 
Liberals at Frankfurt were bemused 
with thoughts of boundaries and na- 
tional power. In 1866, when Bis. 
marck embarked with blood and 
iron on the creation of a German 
Reich, liberals, conservatives, his- 
torians, artists, scholars were swept 
away on an emotional binge from 
which the country did not awaken 
until 1945. 

Kohn examines the lurid cultural 
patterns and ideas of this period 
with a keen, critical eye. Chapters on 
Richard Wagner and his time, and 
on Germanophilism are superb. One 
is reminded of Thomas Mann’s shock- 
ing political ambivalence, stretching 
from his Reflections of a Nonpolitical 
Man to the episode, which Kohn does 
not record, of his trip to Weimar in 
1950 to accept the Goethe Prize from 
the Communist regime. The infamous 
concentration camp at Buchenwald, 
nearby, was again in operation under 
Red auspices. A reporter asked 
Thomas Mann if he would visit it. 


He replied lamely that he had not the 


come to Germany to inspect concen- 
tration camps. 

One might wish that the author 

had dealt more extensively with the 
interwar period, especially with the 
phenomenon of National Bolshevism 
and, altogether, with the earlier senti- 
mental interaction between Prussia 
Germany and Russia. The Karl 
Barth-Niemoeller-Heinemann _influ- 
ence in postwar Germany also rich 
ly merits Kohn’s piercing examina 
tion. 
Let it be a measure of the scholar- 
ly excellence and the readability of 
this book that one is sorry to see 
end. 
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False Coin. 
By Harvey Swados. 
Atlantic, Little Brown. 309 pp. $4.00. 


A NOVELIST WHO tunes his plot to 
a liberal mixture of ideas and sym- 
bols is in good company; his fellow 
workers include writers as diverse as 
Dostoyevsky and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. But such a novelist is running 
a risk that the novel will be swal- 
lowed up by the dissertation, as has 
happened for the modern reader with, 
for example, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But 
there is always the hope that the 
achievement will transcend the orig- 
inal idea, as in Dostoyevsky. 

False Coin, which is obviously con- 
cerned with what it says as well as 
how it says it, is delicately balanced 
on the brink of both camps. The book 
wears its thesis—that art is an indi- 
vidual matter — on its sleeve, yet 
whenever the novel is about to be 
dominated by the tract, the charac- 
ters take over and assert a life of 
their own. Conversely, for all the 
reader’s conviction that the book’s 
questions are important ones, they 
are not answered; we come out the 
same door that we go in. 

What is the function of art in 
American life? The question is asked 
repeatedly, explicitly and implicitly, 
by the author, by the protagonist, by 


\the subordinate characters in turn 


and eventually by the reader—out of 
sympathy if not out of compulsion. 
What is real art and what is 
‘ounterfeit? What compromises are 
justified to make art more popular 
and less difficult, to make it influen- 
tial and more widely appreciated? If 
such compromises make it also more 
Profitable, is this bad? What is the 
tole of the personality—as artist, as 
patton, as critic—for whom art is 
Created? These are good questions, 
and in his novel, Swados has created 
lively people in an interesting situa- 
tion to exemplify them. Why, then, 
the reservations? q 
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Art Down on the Farm 


Reviewed by Roderick Craib 


Author, 
“Our Yesterdays” 


The answer is,-] think, that in 
spite of Swados’ careful attempt to 
construct the situation in False Coin 
out of contemporary events, the 
reader is never ready to believe in 
the book’s basic premise. Ignoring for 
the moment the sub-plots, of which 
there are a generous number, False 
Coin is about a communal experiment 
in “the production and distribution 
of art to a mass public in an atmos- 
phere freed of commercial pressure.” 

The Pilot Project, as the experi- 
ment is called, brings together at 
Harmoney Farm musicians, writers, 
actors, directors, artists, composers 
and technicians who are expected to 
synthesize their talents into a single 
creation. Also in residence at Har- 
money Farm are social scientists who 
will measure the response of the 
public to bits and pieces of the Pilot 
Project as it is in the process of 
creation. The goal, as the project 
director puts it is, “a massive attempt 
to heal the crazy split between mass 
culture and art, between lowbrow and 
highbrow, not by asking the artist to 
water down his work, or by force- 
feeding the general public with ab- 
stract art, but by undoing the bar- 
riers that separate the two.” 

To tell us about the project, Swa- 
dos gives us as narrator and pro- 
tagonist Ben Warder, a recording 
engineer with the rare talent of being 
able to transcribe music as the com- 
poser wants it to be played rather 
than as it is easiest to do. Warder 
goes to Harmoney Farm as a sub- 
ordinate member of the team, a per- 
former rather than an originator, 
involved artistically but not so cre- 
atively entangled that he is unable to 
record for us “what was revealed to 
me there not just of myself but of the 
strange life of our time.” 

As a widower whose child has died, 


Warder is as free emotionally as he 
is creatively, which again puts him 
in a good position to tell us about the 
personalities involved in the project. 
Unfortunately, Warder is not a good 
narrator. He reports people as telling 
him things it is hard to imagine any- 
one ever saying: “‘And Fred said, 
“We've got plenty of culture ceme- 
teries, let them have their galleries 
and museums and libraries. [| want 
just one place where culture can be 
born, not die—all culture, all under 
one roof like this great Market. And 
you'll see,” he said, “it'll be a new 
kind of culture that I’ll be midwife 
to in my new Lying-In Hospital.” 
Fred being the kind of man he is, he 
set to work at once.’ ” 

Warder plays an important role in 
the Pilot Project. After becoming in- 
volved with the members of the 
governing board more or less inti- 
mately, he finally asks the important 
question about the project—is it 
morally superior to commercially 
sponsored art in that it can give the 
artist absolute freedom? When the 
answer turns out to be that it cannot 
give the artist absolute freedom 
Warder resigns. 

He is not through, however. A 
Congressional committee headed by 
Representative Roap and Counsel 
Hangman want to look into the 
matter of tax-exempt foundations that 
prevail upon artists to alter their 
work for purposes other than art. 
Warder testifies, reluctantly, that this 
has happened on the Pilot Project, 
and in the glare of a Congressional 
investigation Piolt Project’s backers 
withdraw. The project collapses, and 
with it Warder’s future as a sound 


engineer, 
Unfortunately, it is a good deal 
easier to believe in what has 


happened to Ben Warder than in any 
part of the Pilot Project. In spite of 
Warder and a whole gallery of char 
acters who regularly come alive, the 
book as a whole does not. False Coin 
itself turns out to be a good example 
of the problem Swados' is writing 
about. It mixes too much base metal 
with its gold to ring true. 
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U.S. ECONOMY: 
FOUR ARTICLES 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


THE ERA OF THE 
JOURNALISTS 


By Melvin Lasky 


PROPAGANDA AND 
IDEOLOGY 


By Abraham Brumberg 


THE GERMAN 
YOUTH MOVEMENT 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


U.S. FOREIGN 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SECTARIANS 


I want to say to Felix Albert (“Dear Editor,” 
NL, June 6) that unless we learn to make 
distinctions between different 
things, our thinking inevitably becomes messy. 
I refer to his letter disagreeing with Reinhold 
Niebuhr on the subject of a Catholic candidate. 

Communism and Catholicism cannot be filed 
together under the letter T. Communism is a 





categories of 


form of society. Catholicism is a religion. True, 
Communism is a totalitarian form of society, 
as it has worked out in history. True, Catholic- 
ism is a totalitarian religion, though perhaps 
it is more accurate today to describe it as 
highly authoritarian. This difference in category 
makes all the different in the world, so much 
so that a totalitarian society can liquidate a 
totalitarian church. Society is an all-embracing 
structure; religion is not. 

A democratic society, accommodating in its 
freedom of religion a totalitarian religion as 
well as others, necessarily changes some of the 
rigid contours of the totalitarian church. The 
pluralism of a society in all its facets influences 
all of life, including religion, even the Catholic 
church. As Reinhold Niebuhr wrote, “the ethos 
of a nation does much to erode the church’s 
authority.” 

Ostensibly Albert argues for separation of 
church and think of 
them or he would not 


state. But he does not 


as different in kind 


cover Communism and Catholicism with the 
same blanket. 
Need I say that I hold no brief for either? 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Susan Boban 


VIEW FROM LONDON 


In his article “The from London” 
(NL, June 13), Denis Healey again urges the 
Nations to recognize Red China. I 
that if Hitler were still in power 
Healey would advocate recognition of the Nazi 
regime. It too had physical power and _politi- 


View 


United 
suppose 


cal influence. However, the fatal consequences 
of Munich should convince anyone that you 
simply can’t have normal diplomatic relations 
with ruthless dictatorships, and the more power 
and influence they wield, the more dangerous 
it is to try. 

As for the United Nations exerting a benign 
influence on China’s development, recent events 
seem to indicate that the last thing in the world 
the Red Chinese want is any influence what- 
ever from the West. 


Monterrey, Mexico Freperick E, LOWELL 


Denis Healey thinks that we should act on 
the assumption that we can help Khrushchev 
back to coexistence and thus help prevent the 
return of the cold war. This seems to overlook 


the fact that coexistence is but another form 
of cold war. It is a period in which the Com. 
munists: consolidate their strength: intensify 
subversion; endeavor to divide their enemies; 
increase their military and economic strength; 
and wage psychological warfare to lull us to 
sleep with false hopes or paralyze us with 
fears whether false or real. 

As to some in the Pentagon fighting against 
the very idea of lasting coexistence, Healey 
needs to remember that years ago 
Khrushchev himself said that how long peace- 
ful coexistence continued depended upon his- 


several 


toric conditions. 

When will we all learn that a Communist 
is a Communist, is a Communist, and that he 
considers himself to be continually at war 
with world. He 
this war must continue until they win. 
Searcy, Arkansas James D. Bates 


the non-Communist believes 


REGULATORY AGENCIES 


I have read Julius Duscha’s article (‘Politics 
and the Regulatory Agencies,’ NL, June 6) 
with a great deal of interest. I appreciate the 
attention given to the Special Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight and the recognition 
of its work in connection with the major 
regulatory agencies of the Government. I feel 
that any commendation of this committee can 
be justified only by the results of its work 
in public interest. Likewise, criticism can be 
justified only by results 
dealing with the objectives and responsibility 
of the 


Unfortunately, lack of information and recog- 
nition of the facts, or misunderstanding, has 


failure to obtain 


subcommittee. 


been too prevalent in connection with this work. 
As an example, the third paragraph of the 
article indicates that there is some question 
as to whether or not the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission or the Federal Power Com- 
mission have been adequately looked into. 
There are also indications that the other three 
commissions, including the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, have been given no attention. 

For your information, the Federal Trade 
Commission was the first commission the sub- 
committee gave its attention immediately after 
I took the chairmanship in February 1958 and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission was 
the second. The study and investigation into 
these two commissions developed many highly 
important questions which led, among others, 
to the Goldfine disclosures. 

Everyone knows of the exposures 
study of the Federal Communications Com: 
missions and of the Federal Power Commis 


sion. These exposures were also startling and, 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


though no hearings have been held, the com- 
mittee has given a lot of study to both the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

It was not the purpose of this subcommittee 
to destroy the agencies but to strengthen them 
in their processes. Furthermore, little atten- 
tion is now being given to the legislative pro- 
posals that we have to meet some of these 
problems. These deal with legislation needed 
in connection with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and with ethical standards, 
conduct and expartee relations. These bills 
are now under consideration of the committee. 
Washington, D.C. Rep. OreEN Harris 
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Bi bint J. Wayne © Wm. Holden 
“THE HORSE SOLDIERS" 
“Both in CINEMASCOPE and COLOR! 
plus Gary Cooper 
“MAN OF THE WEST" 












THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal o:- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
oing theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
9 East 15th St., N.Y¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 














Have one on us— 


Read two provocative state- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 
the Workmen's Circle CALL. 


Also receive information on 


The Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 
Renowned fraternal order of labor 

and socially-progressive spirit. 


Learn about our—— 


HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 
LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 


Seeeea:CLIP AND MAl_Leaaaaas 
The Workmen’s Cirele 

175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 

Please send me a copy of the 60th 


Anniv, CALL, and membership infor- 
mation. 
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Strangers When We Meet 


WALTER MATTHAU 
VIRGINIA BRUCE «KENT SMITH*HELEN GALLAGHER 


A BRYNA-QUINE Production: Screenplay by EVAN HUNTER, based on his own novel 
Produced and Directed by RICHARD QUINE - CinemaScope -EASTMAN COLOR 
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ACT Now to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 
House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 
liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 














This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 
. Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets” ...remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CH OCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS | 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1960 


Tuesday LECTURES 


July 5 Uri Ra'anan 


Consul of Israel 


“The Middle East Today” 


July 12 Bertram D. Wolfe 
Author, Three Who Made a Revolution 


“Has the Soviet Union Changed?”’ 


July 19 Lawrence Finkelstein 


Vice President, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


“Armaments and Politics” 


July 26 Alan Westin 


Associate Professor of Government, Columbia University 


“Life in the Big Corporation” 


August 2 Robert Lekachman 


Professor of Economics, Barnard University 


“Economic Issues of the 1960 Campaign’ 


August 9 Paul Edwards 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, New York University 


“In Defense of Skepticism” 


James Baldwin 
Novelist 


“The Writer in America” 


August 16 


August 23 Peter Ritner 
Author, The Death of Africa 


“The Importance of Africa’ 


August 30 Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz 


Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


“The Case for Religion” 


September 6 Norman Jacobs 


Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


“Political Issues of the 1960 Campaign” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


July 7 Isidor Lateiner 


Violin 


July 14 Evening of Chamber Music 


July 21 Vivian Rivkin, Eleanor Rittenberg 3 
Gershwin Memorial Program--Duo Pianos 


July 28 Luba Tcheresky 


Soprano 


August 4 David Soyer 


Cello 


August 11 Jerome Rappaport 


Piano 
Vivian Rivkin 
Piano 


August 18 


Helen Kwalwasser 
Violin 


August 25 


September 1 Selma Kramer 
Piano 


Bernard Gabriel 
Piano 


September 8 


September 15 Bernard Gabriel 


For information and rates, write: 


Tamiment-in-the-Poconos Tamiment, Penns 








